.28,70,2°0 
sclelpeate 15 CENTS 
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OREGON’S DILEMMA: Two Kinds of Republicanism 
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Colorful New World 


chemicals are the ingredients of the “unfinished” plastics 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, the colors of the rainbow are 
all around you—through plastics. A blue plastic clock wakes 
you, and you flip on an ivory plastic light switch. You take 
your clothes from a yellow plastic hanger. Plastic tooth- 
brushes come in colors for every member of the family. 
Cheerful decorating schemes are enhanced by the beauty 
of plastic drapes. There’s no limit to the colors you can get 
in these versatile materials! 

But this is only the start of the plastic story. Plastics 
help make better clothing. Modern furniture and furnish- 
ings owe much to plastics. Much of your food is packaged 
in clean, clear plastics. Plastics add safety, durability, and 
appearance to many of your electrical appliances. 


These versatile basic materials are man-made. Organic 


—called resins. From these resins come the many different 
forms of plastics we know. 

The people of Union Carbide are leaders in the produc- 
tion of plastics, resins, and related chemicals. They also 
provide hundreds of other better materials for the use of 
science and industry. Ne 
FREE: Jf you would like to know more about many |PPn 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated ae 
booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet C. 


Union CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include ee 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « LINDE Oxygene PReST-O-LITE Acetylene ¢ PYROFAX Gas 


NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ACHESON Electrodes e¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 














Handwriting on the Wall—1950! 


To Belshazzar, king of ancient Babylon, the fearful 
warning on the wall of his banquet hall came too late. 
That very night he and his kingdom were destroyed. 


Here in America there’s handwriting on our own walls 
today: “EXCESSIVE DEBT LEADS TO DISASTER!” 


Our public debt .. . national, state and local .. . staggers 
the imagination. Worse yet, through the so-called policy 
of “Deficit Spending,” we are plunging deeper and 
deeper into the red. We're spending money we don’t have. 
These spending policies now endanger the security and 
prosperity of all American business and industry, both 
large and small, and of their employes, stockholders 
and customers. That means, of course, that the security 
and prosperity of you and you ... and everyone else 
:.. is at stake, too! 

Take a look at the record. During America’s first 152 
years (1789 to 1941), the federal government spent a 
total of 180 billion dollars. Now, in the five years end- 
ing June, 1950, it will have spent 217 billion dollars. 
That is 37 billion dollars more, spent in the last five 


years alone, than was spent during the first century and 
a half of our nation’s existence. 


Any man can create a false and temporary prosperity 
for himself by living beyond his income and by bor- 
rowing money to make up the difference. Would you 
handle your own family finances that way? Of course 
not. Nor would any sensible business man handle his 
company’s affairs in such a manner. A day of reckon- 
ing always comes. Debts must be paid. 


The policy of “Deficit Spending” has now increased the 
federal debt to 256 billion dollars. Your share of this 
debt burden is $1700. Your wife and each member of 
your family owes that much, too. So does every person 
in America. Each of your children must face the future, 
carrying a $1700 mortgage, as of today. It may be 
more next year. 

There is one answer to this frightening problem .. . 
SIMPLE, SENSIBLE, DAY-BY-DAY ECONOMY. Most 
of us practice that kind of economy in our private lives. 
Isn’t it time we started to practice that same kind of econ- 
omy in our national, state and local governments, too? 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


a 
REPUBLIC 
_ Tubing ¢ Bolts * Nuts * Rivets * Nails * 


STEEL Pig Iron*Coal Chemicals*Farm Fence 
pw AR ° Wire * Fabricated Steel Products. 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Cold 
Finished Steels Plates * Bars* Shapes 
Strip * Sheets * Tin Plates Pipe* 
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President Roosevelt’s Board said— 
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President Truman’s Board said— NO! 


Still the leaders of the Railroad 


Firemen’s “STRIK hed 
Union say— oT ae 





This ridiculous strike is an affront to every) 





citizen of the nation. It’s not for more money.| ‘. 


It's not because of hours. It’s only for soft| 


feather-bedding spots for additional unneces-| 


sary firemen to go along in diesel locomotives just. 


for the ride. A leading liberal newspaper calls the| 


demands of the union leaders “horse-feathers’' 
































@ The reckless leaders of the firemen’s union 
want to force down the throats of the railroads 
and the public a ridiculous “make-work” pro- 
posal which has been twice ruled out by Presi- 
dential Fact Finding Boards duly appointed 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor Acct. 


This demand of union leaders for additional 
and unnecessary firemen to ride in diesel loco- 
motives was rejected—after months of hearings 
-by a Board appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1943. 


It was again rejected in 1949 by a Board ap- 
pointed by President Truman. 


Recent meetings with the National Mediation 
Board have brought no change in the attitude 
of the union dictators. 











Union Leaders Defy Intent of Law 


The union leaders helped write the Railway 
Labor Act. Yet in an attempt to jam through this 
scheme of pure “feather-bedding” by leading the 
members of their union out on strike and threat- 
ening paralysis to large areas of the nation, they 
are defying the spirit and intent of the very law 
which they helped to create. 


This strike is not for higher wages. It is a 
strike to force the railroads to employ many more 
thousands of firemen who are not needed! It 
would be indefensible waste. The railroads have 
refused to place this additional and unnecessary 


| burden on the public. 


But more important than any other considera- 
tion, is the action of these few irresponsible 
union leaders in seeking to force a crippling 
strike upon the nation for their own selfish 


| purposes. 


EASTERN 





This strike is one of the 
silliest strikes in history! 


What are these reckless union leaders 
trying to do? They seek to cause thou- 
sands of their members to strike, and 
throw hundreds of thousands of other 
employes on and off the railroads out 
of employment, with loss of pay to them 
and their families, plus a severe blow to 
industry and the citizens of the nation. 


What’s the strike all about? If the union 
has its way—what happens? The present 
members of the union won’t get one cent 
more pay. They will merely have been 
assessed for a costly and indefensible 
drive in an attempt to provide more 
dues-paying members for the union by 
creating “feather-bedding” jobs for ad- 
ditional and unnecessary firemen. 

This is certainly one of the silliest 
strikes in history! 











There is no other possible answer to such a 


“No i 





demand but 





The railroads in making such a reply believe 
they have the whole-hearted support of the 
people in whose interest they are willing to fight 
this out, despite the loss and inconvenience that 


all will suffer. 


It is time to put an end to such un-American 


demands. 
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We are publishing this and other advertisements to talk to you 
at first hand about matters which are important to everybody. 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN get permission from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to use 
certain of its Government-owned pat- 
ents. The Commission sends to the U. S. 
Patent Office descriptions of 18 patents 
that are available for licensing to the 
public on a nonexclusive and royalty-free 
basis. This brings to 122 the number of 
AEC patents released for licensing. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax affairs 

of a life insurance company, wait 
until July 15 to file the company’s income 
tax return for the calendar year of 1949. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces extension of this filing deadline. 


* * & 


YOU CAN, in setting up a retire- 

ment pian for your employes, spec- 
ify that an employe loses all benefits 
under the plan if he goes to work for a 
competitor of yours. A federal district 
court rules that a worker forfeited his 
right to insurance policies that had been 
bought in connection with a retirement 
plan when he quit to work for a com- 
peting company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect faster 

action from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on some cases after June 1. The 
agency is changing its rules of practice so 
that its trial examiners will make “initial 
decisions” in cases they hear. These ini- 
tial decisions will become Federal Trade 
Commission decisions unless the parties 
aoe! or unless the Commission reviews 
them. 


* * + 


YOU CAN find out from the Depart- 

ment of Commerce about trade regu- 
lations that apply in doing business with 
buyers and sellers in Germany and 
Austria. The Department releases two 
reports entitled “Doing Business With 
Germany” and “Doing Business With 
Austria.” Free copies may be obtained 
from field offices of the Department or 
from its Office of International Trade, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPorT, on written request, will 
ref:r interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Mississippi is the 
only state where the citizens use the 
ballot box to prove their attitude 
towards new industrial enterprises. 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI Plan 
is the only state law which author- 
izes legally designated political sub- 
divisions to vote bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for industries seeking new plant 
locations. 


The BAWI Plan represents two- 
fold cooperation with industry: 
Sound financial assistance plus the 
proven confidence of the people in 


the community where the plant will 
be located. 


The following report is a typical ex- 
ample of Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan in action: 


Aberdeen, Miss.—$200,000 bond 
issue. Textile plant. Vote: 651 
FOR, 16 against (November 18, 
1949). 


In addition to the BAWI Plan, Mis- 
sissippi has other exclusive advan- 
tages for industries seeking to ex- 
pand under favorable conditions, 
These factors are graphically por- 
trayed in a new industrial booklet 
—‘“INSIDE MISSISSIPPI”—avail- 
able to interested executives on 
request. 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan 
Can Provide a Building for Your Industry... Call or Write 


MISS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products— 
Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 

















tirst 


in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you buy your new car, make certain it com- 
bines all these new and finer advantages that make 
motoring worth-while—and offers them at lowest 
cost! One “must” is the fleet, powerful performance 
of a Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting 
the trend for the industry—the engine that’s avail- 
able at lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remem- 
ber—Chevrolet offers you your choice of two great 
Valve-in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding per- 
formers, both amazingly 

economical . . . and each 

‘having its own special 

type of drive for the finest 

over-all operating results. 


and tinest 


in driving and riding ease 
with opanaeey Another advantage you'll 
surely want in your new car is maximum driving 
and riding ease. Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet ex- 
cels. It’s the only car offering the sensational new 
Powerglide’ automatic transmission, teamed with 
Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine, for finest 
no-shift driving at lowest cost* ... and a highly 
improved, more powerful standard Valve-in-Head 
engine, teamed with the famous silent Synchro- 
Mesh transmission, for finest standard driving at 
lowest cost! And, of course, Chevrolet brings you 
an extremely high degree of riding-comfort over 
all roads. 


*Combination of Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


so luxurious yet lowest-priced 
line in its field vik of all the other fea- 


tures you have come to regard as essentials of truly 
fine motoring: Body by Fisher for finest beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility, 
Fisher Unisteel Construction and Proved Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes for maximum safety. You’ll find all 
these and many other advantages in Chevrolet, just as 
you'll find them in America’s costliest cars, and just as 
you'll find they’re exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 
Consider these facts—consider how much you save 
on purchase price, operation and upkeep—and you'll 
agree Chevrolet’s first 
and finest at lowest cost! 
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/ CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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If you take bearings at this stage, you will discover this: 

War is more of a threat. Shooting war, even so, seems years away. 

Shooting, eventually, is the end product of present policies. Defense, as 
a result, is to cost more and more. Atom projects will take more money. 
Civilians, some day, will want some protection, and that costs a lot. 

Russia, to date, is gaining in the arms race. 

U.S., lagging, will be forced, maybe by 1951, to speed up. Russians, now 
stockpiling atom bombs, are cocky and a danger if "cold war" goes on. 

A cold war cannot be fought without danger. Danger can't well be faced 
without strong defense, except by a reckless people. Defense, in turn, costs 
money, lots of it, much more, probably, than U.S. now is Spending. 











Business, good now in most lines, is getting better. 

Good business appears assured through 1950 and into early 1951, at least. 

A moderate turn down, some correction, is probable in 1951. Autos, by that 
time, probably will be past peak demand. House building will be, too. Steel, 
now at capacity, will slip somewhat if autos, housing slow at all. 

Bad business, a bust, real trouble, is not in sight, however. Business 
won't go to pot so long as war is a threat, so long as every alarm can be used 
to step up spending-lending for defense at home and for aid abroad. 

Cold war is almost a guarantee against a bad depression. 














Housing boom is a short-term business guarantee, too. 

Boom in housing is something to behold; is to go on so long as the easy 
money holds out. It takes less cash for many to buy a house than to buy a car. 

Houses are selling like hotcakes for nothing down, 30 years to pay. The 
down payment on a $2,000 car often is greater than on a $10,000 house. It is 
pointed out that a $10,000 house can be bought for lower monthly payments than 
it takes ta rent many a $5,000 or $6,000 house. 

Rush to buy, as a result, is a big rush. It might keep things humming for 
another year or more. Or, if prices move up too much or if easy money does not 
get a little tighter, the bubble can burst. It appears to be a long way from 
bursting at the moment, though, with the boom breaking all records. 








Inflation talk is in the air again. There's talk of much higher prices. 

Inflation, broadly rising prices might come with all-out defense spending, 
with war scares, a scramble to hoard. Real inflation, otherwise, is unlikely. 

Inflation checks are many: Output satisfies demand in most lines. Stock- 
piles of most kinds of goods are large. Idle machines, idle men are to be found 
in most industries. Foodstuffs, generally, are abundant. 

Price rises now, prior to big new wage rises, are improbable. Wage rises 
before 1951 are not in the cards. Rising prices now would assure rising wage 
rates next year. Price rises will be resisted in part for that reason. 


























To go down the line, looking over the price prospect: 
Foods: No sharp rise likely. Big stockpiles overhang many markets if 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


prices rise much more. Men's suits: Small rise likely for wool suits. Shoes: 
Little, if any, rise. Cotton goods: Little rise. Women's wear: Little change. 

Autos: No rise in sight. Tires: Some rise probable. Housefurnishings: 
Prices firm, some rising tendency. New houses: Prices firm, some markups in 
price. Old houses: Firmer in price than they were. Farms: Price trend up, 
especially around big cities. Sort of war-risk insurance in people's minds. 

Wage rates: Slow trend upward, no big raises now. Salaries: Stable, only 
scattered raises. Degree of stability in wages, prices is very marked. 

Cost-of-living trend is upward--moderately, not sharply. 

If price rises are held in check, if recent stability can be maintained, 
then the pay-off is likely to come in rather sustained good times. If prices 
and wages should start chasing each other up, then the pay-off is most likely to 
be a severe bust a good deal sooner than it might otherwise occur. 


























Strike trend will be influenced by price trend. 

Strikes will boom with rising prices. Strike calls go out now at drop of 
a hat. Union leaders appear willing to strike over anything, any time, any 
place. Price rises, without immediate wage rises, are a favorite strike cause. 

Strike of railroad firemen, tangling transportation, was called to try to 
force railroads to use two firemen, instead of one, on Diesel locomotives in 
which there is no fire. Diesels at first had no firemen; now union wants 2 each. 

Striking, now a habit with many unions, may generate later kickbacks. 
Voters some day may tire of strikes, vote some tight controls. It's been done. 








Taft-Hartley Act won't be changed to please labor leaders. 

Labor Board reorganization to take power from General Counsel's office 
isn't to be allowed by Congress. Unions won't get what they want. 

Supreme Court majority is giving a hint to Congress and to legislatures of 
States that it is ready to uphold laws limiting the right of labor leaders to 
exercise power that injures the public interest. 

Congress and the Supreme Court indicate that they are viewing labor-leader 
power with some concern. Mr. Truman isn't ready to go along. Leaders of labor 
find themselves more and more dependent upon the White House for aid. 











Investors, on their part, still are betting on these things: 

Business will be good through 1950, profits favorable, dividends stable. 

War won't break out. Inflation won't come, to force new controls. 

Taxes on business, on individuals will not be raised much, if any. 

Bigness in business will not be broken up. Labor power in Government will 
not grow. Excess-profits tax will not be revived. 

Stock market continues to reflect a fair degree of optimism in attitude of 
people who have money to invest. Fear, search for absolute safety for the dol- 
lars in hand, is giving way to more interest in return on money. There are 
Signs, too, that management of industry is more aware of stockholder interests; 
is willing to pay out a somewhat larger share of earnings in dividends. 

















There's real hope in the idea of French-German integration of coal-steel 
industries; in suggestion of political co-operation between onetime enemies. 

Co-operation, economic at first, political later, would strengthen the West, 
create attractions for all Western Europe, ease the U.S. problem in Europe. 

Failure to go along, haggling over fine points, muffing of the chance to 
put Russia off balance, could be costly later. It's a long-shot gamble that the 
French idea can be put over, but it will be important if it can. 





Mr. Truman, tasting applause from his latest trip, plans to go back on the 
road later. Truman conviction is that, by telling people what Government can 
give them in the way of good things, he can build a friendly Congress for 195l 
and 1952. The President is to fight against Republican gains in November. 
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It’s the “hottest” steel of them all 


Here comes another 70 tons of molten steel for 
making a variety of durable, longer-lasting industrial 
and consumer products. It’s bright, tough Armco 
Stainless, the many-purpose metal for which 
manufacturers are finding more and more uses. 


Manufacturers and fabricators are using stainless 
—and especially Armco Stainless—to replace other metals 
and materials. Its smooth, easy-to-clean surface 
makes it a sanitary aid in the handling and processing 
of milk and other foods. It is widely used in the 
production of lifesaving drugs, and in the manufacture of 
textiles and paper because it lasts longer in 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


severe service. Its handsome appearance and 
durability make it ideal for architectural applications. 
Armco Stainless is heat-resisting and corrosion- 
resisting. It can be designed for light weight and great 
strength; and its fabricating qualities are 
making it the preferred metal for thousands of uses. 
No wonder stainless steel is the “hottest” of them all. 
Perhaps Armco Stainless is the ideal metal to 
meet the needs of your customers. There is a grade in 
sheets, strip, plates, bars and wire for every 
requirement. Why not let us give you the benefit of 
our 50 years’ experience in making special-purpose steels? 
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Whispers 





Truman Sure 
More Help . 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the most 
pessimistic of the staff chiefs over the 
chance of early war with Russia. Gen- 
eral Bradley doubts that the Russians 
will give the West a full chance to 
perfect its defense before striking. 


x*k 


Diplomats are more optimistic than 
generals or admirals over the prospect 
for a reasonably long period of peace. 
Diplomats are better able to assess 
the political and economic factors 
that influence decisions of the Rus- 
sians than are military men. They 
doubt that Russians will fight while 
winning victories without a fight. 


xk 


There is nothing to the rumor that 
the U.S. Navy has sunk a Russian 
submarine along the Pacific Coast. 
Russian submarines do appear to 
have been prowling in waters off the 
West Coast and off Alaska, however. 


& xk ox 


The French were disappointed when 
U.S. suggested that it would be in- 
terested in picking up the check for 
only about 75 million dollars in 
helping with the war in Indo-China. 
France was thinking in terms of may- 
be a quarter of a billion. 


Ft tt 


Chiang Kai-shek, onetime ruler of all 
China, is discovering that American 
military men are cool to the idea of 
committing U.S. planes and other 
weapons to an all-out defense of the 
island of Formosa. If there is to be a 
test with Russian weapons, the mil- 
itary prefer that it take place in some 
place less confining and exposed than 
a small and mountainous — island 
where defense is difficult. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is soon to be advised 
that U.S. will have to spend a good 
deal more money and effort on its 
atomic-energy projects than it now is 
spending if it intends to maintain 
the lead it has over Russia. Progress 
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He’s Popular .. . 


French Want 


. . Who Will Be Defense ‘Czar’? 


reports made on Russian atomic de- 
velopment are -beginning to disturb 
U.S. scientists. 


% kk 


The FBI still is far from happy at the 
restrictions the British place around 
any American questioning of Klaus 
Fuchs, most important of the spies 
for Russia. Fuchs holds the secret of 
names of other scientists who helped 
Russia get the atom bomb, and U.S. 
spyhunters would like to get access to 
those secrets. 


ee 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, is 
wondering what Mr. Truman meant 
by proposing that Stuart Symington, 
new Resources Board Chairman, be 
given czarlike power to co-ordinate 
this country’s defense program. Mr. 
Symington had just given up his job 
as Secretary of the Air Force after 
differences with Mr. Johnson. Now he 
may outrank the Defense Secretary in 
power and White House influence. 


xk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
to keep his job at least until after No- 
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vember elections, but may step out 
then. Mr. Truman has convinced him 
that he cannot resign in a period when 
voters are passing judgment on his ad. 
ministration of international affairs 


x* tk 


Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, is 
favored by some important Senators 
for the job of Secretary of State it 
Dean Acheson does step out late this 
year or early next year. Mr. Truman 
has been thinking in terms of Averell 
Harriman, ECA representative in 
Europe, for the job. 


xk 


Mr. Acheson, if he only knew it, is 
much out of favor with Democratic 
leaders in Congress who should be his 


mainstay. Main criticism is that he ff 


has a perfectionist’s idea of how the 
world should be run. One commented: 
“Dean doesn’t know a human being 
from a hole in the ground.” 


xk 
Senator Joseph McCarthy finds most 


of his Republican colleagues cooler} 


than ever to his method of trying to 
prove that the U. S. Department of 
State is loaded with spies for Russia 


Some Republicans privately express f 


the opinion that this campaign is 
starting to backfire politically. 


x*k 


The President, as a result of his cross- 
country tour, is inclined to laugh at 
the politicians who have been telling 
him that the public was beginning to 
think in terms of need for a change 
at the White House. Mr. Truman 
took the big crowds to mean that he’s 
had a new vote of confidence. 


zxxkrk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
not giving serious consideration to 
the idea that U.S. savings bonds 
issued in the future be allowed to 
fluctuate in price. Those bonds now 
carry a promise to pay a fixed num- 
ber of dollars on demand. That prom- 
ise is to be carried in bonds of the 
future as well as the past. 
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Philadelphia Inquirer rotogravure building. C. W. Ginsberg and Albert Kahn, associated architects and engineers. 


How to Insulate a Wall you can See through 


In the rotogravure plant of the Philadelphia as increasing usable floor space. Single-glazing 


Inquirer, conditions must be controlled within 
fine limits. Thermopane™ insulating glass in the 
large windows helps accomplish this by con- 
tributing to the efficiency of the lighting, heat- 


creates a low-comfort, chilly area near win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane moves the comfort 
zone right up to the windows. In office build- 
ings equipped with Thermopane, desks are being 
ing, cooling and humidity control systems. located close to the windows, thus saving 
The saving of fuel in winter and the lowered 


drain upon air conditioning in summer are the 


valuable floor space. 
Write for our Thermopane literature for a 


most commonly considered benefits of 7 hermo- better understanding of how Thermopane effects 




























pane. But Thermopane should be considered also economy in modern design. *® 
Two Panes of Gloss % F 
FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 0 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 
& ---------------------------4---_\\------------------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY°OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 





6255 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Newest, finest 4000 hp. freight locomotives — each unit powered by a 2000 hp. Opposed- 


Piston diesei. A number of these C Line Locomotives are now being delivered to the 
New York Central. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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1950'S UNEVEN BOOM: WHERE 
BUSINESS IS GOOD, WHERE BAD 


Housing, Autos and Steel Set New Records 


These are prosperous times— 
but not for everybody. The boom, 
olling on, is by-passing many 
lines of business. 

Retail spending is highest ever. 
Plants are busy. But farmers, en- 
tertainers, many others have seen 


better days. 

What it means is that business 
looks bustling on paper. It is 
good over all. But prosperity de- 
pends on the business you’re in. 


Business on the whole is good at 
the present time by almost any stand- 
ard. It shows signs of getting better. 
People are buying many things in 
heavy quantities, industry is humming, 
employment is rising after a winter 
decline. 

Yet not every line of business is good. 
Farmers are not doing as well as they did 
at the peak of the postwar boom. The en- 
tertainment business isn’t as good as it 
has been. Department stores have found 
that clothing and many other kinds of 
“soft” goods are not selling as well as 
a year ago. 

Any general report on the high level 
of business activity brings challenges 
from some businessmen. Their own busi- 
ness, they insist, is not good. They ask 
to be told whose business is good at the 
present time, and where. Although the 
facts and figures suggest a boom, many 
businessmen complain that they feel 
more like a bust. 

In what follows, you get a report on 
the status of business as far as it can be 
Measured by figures coming from busi- 
mess itself. You can pick your place in the 
Procession—in the group of enterprises 
hat are at record high points, or in the 
froup where activity is below other post- 

ar years. 

The Pictogram on pages 14 and 15 
presents the picture for a number of im- 
portant industries at a quick glance. 
here also are general signs of prosperity 
hat should be considered before examin- 

ing the business situation in detail. 
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People’s incomes are at a record high 
level. That means money is plentiful and 
distributed rather widely. 

Retail trade is at a record level in 
total, too. Latest figures show trade at 11 
billion dollars a month. 

New orders to factories in a month 
amount to more than 20 billion dollars— 
another record. That shows businessmen 
are confident of the future. 

Factory production stands about 96 
per cent above the prewar average. 
That’s a considerable improvement over 
last year and not far from the peak of 
the 1948 boom. 

Prices are firm. That reflects a strong 
demand. (For more on prices see page 
36.) 

These things together add up to what 
amounts to a business boom. With in- 
comes high, trade flourishing, orders and 
production rising, business in general is 
active and prosperous. 

Soft spots are present in the picture, 
however. The general prosperity has by- 
passed important groups. 

Farm income is down considerably 
from the peak reached in 1948. Farmers 
are getting about 17 per cent less than 
two years ago. That affects not only farm- 
ers but people who sell to farmers. The 














-U. S. Steel 
THINGS LOOK PROSPEROUS 
.. . but not everyone feels it 


recent upsurge in business activity has 
skipped farm areas. 

Exports are down 28 per cent from 
the peak reached after the war. Export- 
ers, like farmers, face a declining dollar 
volume. Railroads have not recovered to 
their postwar peak, but carloadings are 
better than last year. 

People connected with agriculture, 
with overseas markets and with railroads 
find it hard to believe that the country 
is prospering. They are not yet sharing 
in the general improvement over 1949. 

A business boom, however, is oc- 
curring in three basic industries—steel, 
automobiles and construction. 

In steel, operations are running at 100 
per cent of capacity. Steel mills are pro- 
ducing more steel than they ever have 
turned out. And signs are that high pro- 
duction will continue at least through 
September and probably longer. 

Auto output now is at a rate of nearly 
7 million cars and trucks a year. That is 
the highest production in history. And 
there is little evidence of overproduction. 
Automobiles are selling about as fast as 
they are being produced. 

Construction is in the midst of the 
greatest boom in history. In dollar vol- 
ume, new construction is running 16.3 
per cent ahead of last year, itself a rec- 
ord year. The building boom is sparked 
by housing, which is running about twice 
as high as a year ago. Public construction 
also is in a strongly rising trend. 

High activity in these three industries 
—steel, autos, building—is enough in it- 
self to guarantee a relatively high level 
for business generally. But other indus- 
tries also are enjoying a boom. 

Refrigerator sales, for example, lead 
all industries in the uptrend. They are 
73.1 per cent ahead of the previous peak 
year’s sales. Other appliances also are in 
a strong uptrend—washing machines, up 
18.1 per cent; vacuum cleaners, up near- 
ly 14 per cent. Television, of course, is 
headed for another record year. 

Cotton consumption currently is run- 
ning 13 per cent above the previous peak 
year. That marks a substantial recovery 
from the setback that hit the cotton- 
textile industry last year. It also indicates 
that clothing manufacturers are prepar- 
ing for an increase in sales next autumn. 

Rayon consumption parallels the ex- 
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perience in cotton—another sign of ex- 
pected revival in soft-goods lines. 

Boom conditions thus are found to ap- 
pear in several basic industries and in a 
number of home-appliance lines, and a 
strong recovery in cotton and rayon. 
Other industries also are doing a greater 
volume of business than at any previous 
time in the postwar period. 

Electric-power production is at an 
all-time high, 11.1 per cent above the 
previous high year. This output of elec- 
tric power also is an indication of a high 
level of general business activity. Indus- 
tries are big users of power. When power 
production climbs, industrial users are 
active, 
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Paper production, another indicator 
of general activity, is at a record high 
point. That’s a sign of increasing ship- 
ments by industry, since paper is used 
widely for packaging. Lumber produc- 
tion is at a record level and rising, a re- 
flection of the building boom. And shoe 
production, which fell rather substantial- 
ly, is above its previous high mark. The 
increase in telephone service also mirrors 
a rise in business activity. 

Business declines, however, have 
struck a number of industries although 
general activity has been increasing. 

Fur sales are in a definite slump— 
44.5 per cent below their high year. 
Excise tax on furs is discouraging sales, 


but, beyond that, people obviously are 
not buying expensive apparel. The de- 
cline in wool consumption is another 
reflection of this trend. Wool prices are 
rising, but sales of wool clothing are off. 

Theater admissions are off 13 per 
cent from the previous postwar high. 
Movie attendance has been in a decline 
for more than a year. Declines also are 
found in night-club attendance, jewelry 
sales, liquor sales, beer sales, luggage 
sales, toilet preparations. 

Slumps in these fields indicate that 
people have shifted their buying prefer- 
ences. People have increased their spend- 
ing for automobiles, houses and _ house- 
hold appliances. They have curtailed 
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outlays for fur coats, clothes, entertain- 
ment, jewelry, luggage, liquor. As a lux- 
ury, a television set is regarded more 
highly than a theater ticket, an auto is 
wanted more than a new wardrobe. 

Department-store sales reflect this 
shift in buying habits. Department 
stores usually concentrate on soft-goods 
lines. These are the goods less preferred 
now by consumers. So department-store 
sales are slipping while sales of appli- 
ance dealers, music stores and automo- 
bile dealers are in a rise. 

Some basic industries also have failed 
to join the upward procession of other 
businesses. Machinery production is 
down 12.3 per cent from its high point. 


MAY 19, 1950 


This is primarily a decline in industrial 
machinery and in farm machinery. Ma- 
chine-tool shipments are off as much as 
machinery. Reason for this decline is that 
industry completed a great deal of its 
postwar expansion program in 1949 and 
has curtailed orders for new equipment. 
Recently, however, orders for machinery 
and machine tools have been increasing. 

Oil production also is below its post- 
war peak. That is explained in part by a 
mild winter, with less demand for fuel 
oil, by declining exports and by some 
decline in gas consumption. Gasoline 
prices, however, are rising, indicating a 
growing demand. Coal mining is sharply 
below the high mark. Coal has run into 


stiff competition from oil and gas, and 
exports are down considerably because of 
the revival of European coal production. 

Railroad carloadings are down 11.2 
per cent from the peak. Railroads have 
run into increasing ¢ompetition from 
truck lines and pipe lines. 

A survey of U.S. business indicates 
that the current boom is not all-inclusive, 
as was the boom in 1948. Some industries 
have managed to benefit greatly from 
increased activity, while others are lag- 
ging. The fact that business in general 
is spurred by a record flow of consumer 
spending is small comfort to the enter- 
prise that has seen customers fall away 
and activity decline. 
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WHAT CAMPAIGN TRYOUT SHOWS 


Reported from PRESIDENT TRUMAN’‘S CROSS-COUNTRY SPECIAL 


Truman is out to regain the 
offensive, politically. West Coast 
trip set the pattern for the ‘Fair 
Deal’ campaign. 

President, promising many 
things, is trying to spread opti- 
mism and confidence around; to 
tell people what they want to 
hear. 

Idea is to take the heat out of 
spy scares, etc.; divert public at- 
tention away from critics in an 
election year. 


CHICAGO 

After a swing around the country 
with the President as he sought “non- 
political” support for the things he 
wants, these impressions are left: 

Crowds of people turned out to stand 
in the rain and see and hear the President 
of the United States. Manv of them were 
more interested in seeing the President 
than in hearing what he had to say. They 
gave him and his family a warm, friendly 
welcome. 

But the crowds were uneasy, looking 
for assurance that the country was all 
right. After seeing and hearing the Presi- 
dent, many among them still were asking 
questions. They were not sure they had 
found what they wanted. 

Mr. Truman still is cocky. He took 
the turnout of the crowds as a personal 
tribute. 

Republican hedgehoppers shadowing 
him in an airplane did not accomplish or 
learn much. 

Basically, he told the people that the 
Government has things to give them. He 
traveled from Washington to Grand 
Coulee Dam and back to divert attention 
from the fire that Republicans are aiming 
at his Administration. He wanted to get 
back on the offensive in preparation for 
the campaigning in the autumn. 

To do this, the President put a series of 
promises before the people. He took the 
fight for internationalism into the Middle 
West. And he blamed the Republicans 
for the Teapot Dome scandal, for the last 
depression, for danger of a new war. 

Mr. Truman‘s promises were both 
general and specific. 

For everybody, the President prom- 
ised prosperity. He spoke of a vastly 
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MR. TRUMAN 
. .. Spring warm-up 


expanded output of goods and services 
and an average family income of $4,000 
a year. He promised better and cheaper 
houses, a national health program, more 
economic and social security. And he 
promised a strong fight against Commu- 
nism, steady efforts to win lasting peace. 

For farmers, Mr. Truman had a series 
of promises. He would halt declining 
farm prices, guarantee a fair income on 
all important crops, help farmers shift 
their production to better-paying crops 
and livestock, give them free technical 
advice and help to rebuild their lands. 
Big farmers would get help; but little 
farmers would get most help. If pro- 
duction controls should come, they would 
be voted by the farmers themselves. 

For city consumers, the President of- 
fered cheaper food prices through a form 
of food subsidy. He said it was a shame 


that food that could have been eaten had 
been destroyed under the present plan, 

For businessmen, Mr. Truman prom. 
ised stiff enforcement of the antitrus 
laws and all sorts of help for the small 
businessman to enable him to compete 
with the big one. He proposed to give 
long-term credit to the small business. 
man by Government insurance of loans. 
He would provide venture capital 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration and special investment compa- 
nies. And he would have the Commerce 
Department give technical and research 
aid to small businessmen. 

To the West, Mr. Truman offered con- 
tinued federal help in developing land, 
finding water, providing electric power 
and exploiting mineral and _ timber re- 
sources. But he said the forests and min- 
erals must be used widely and not just 
exploited by a few. The President prom- 
ised to press his fight for development of 
a Columbia Valley Authority and for 
public power. 

And for labor, the President promised 
to continue the fight for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and for better living 
conditions generally. 

World policy. All along his way 
through the old isolationist States of the 
Middle West, on the return journey, the 
President repeated and repeated that 
America cannot live alone in a shrinking 
world. He pointed out that London and 
Moscow are only a few hours away by 
regular air-line schedules—much closer 
by fast military plane. 

“We cannot isolate ourselves,” he said. 
He promised to support the United Na- 
tions with all the power at his command. 
In North Dakota, he stressed the stake 
of the farmer in world trade. And, in 
Wisconsin, he told of the problems of 
winning world peace. It is Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, who 
is leading the Republican attack on the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

The crowds that came to hear the 
President were well dressed. Shiny auto- 
mobiles were parked at nearby curbs. 


There was an air of prosperity. For most fj 
persons attending, the depression of the )j 
1930s was only a dim memory. They 
listened politely when Mr. Truman spoke | 
of a prosperity that already was in hand. | 
where all | 


In Iowa and Nebraska, 
prosperity is tied close to that of the 
farmer, some had worry in their faces. 
They had felt farm price drops. Every 
town had rows of shiny Quonset huts 
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crammed with corn that had been stored 
for federal loans. In these areas, _the 
president picked up votes in 1948. Now, 
alate spring has held back planting. 

Out in the power-conscious Far North- 
west, natives thought the President made 
progress with his talk of reclamation and 
public power. But Wyoming men thought 
their neighbors listened tepidly to talk of 
international problems. Wyoming is rich 
with oil, and Wyoming men are busy get- 
ting richer; they gave a cordial welcome 
to the President and went back to work. 

Elsewhere in the Middle West on the 
return trip, the President found good 
crowds and friendly people. At many 
places where his train stopped, it had 
been a generation or longer since a Presi- 
dent had passed through. Some places 
along his route had never been visited 
by a President. The people came and 
saw and listened and went home. Few 
thought that his visit would cause the 
election of Democrats to Congress from 
North Dakota this autumn. 

An appraisal of what happened, 
made by men experienced in politics, 
was this: 

Mr. Truman was promising prosperity 
to people who already had prosperity. 
He was campaigning for a program with- 
out a candidate. He was laying down a 
pattern of issues to be used in a cam- 
paign that still is three months away. 
He was dealing with problems on the 
high level of the Presidency. These must 
be broken up into pieces to fit congres- 
sional districts. They must be tied to per- 
sonalities to win votes. 

Samples of opinion, taken from men in 
the crowds, indicated that many who 
heard the President went away wonder- 
ing. They saw on the platform of the 
train an average-looking man speaking in 
everyday language, using flat, Middle 
Western tones with which they were fa- 
miliar. There was a neighborly quality 
about him. But, when this man spoke of 
weighty world problems, many wondered 
if those problems could be handled by an 
average man. 

A woman in the front row of the crowd 
at Wendover, Wyo., with sharp black 
eyes and a worried face, listened intently 
to the President. As he ticked off each 
point of his program, she nodded her 
head vigorously and whispered to her 
neighbor: “That’s right.” 

The President’s trip captured headlines 
and diverted attention from talk of Com- 
munists in Government. But a railroad 
strike in the middle of his journey gener- 
ated questions from men and women who 
felt their own activities cramped by the 
strike long before the President reached 
Chicago on his way home. 

“Why should he be able to travel when 
other persons are kept back by the rail- 
road strike?” asked one. 
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But presidential aides pointed out that 
the trip had been planned long before 
the strike. And, at a big rally in Chicago, 
the President brought his trip to a climax 
and rounded his program into a blue- 
print for the campaigns of this autumn. 

The trip had developed, much as did 
his precampaign journey to the Pacific in 
1948, from a simple invitation to go to 
Grand Coulee Dam to dedicate a new 
turbine. Other invitations piled up. Mr. 
Truman enjoys traveling and he enjoys 
campaigning. Since Republican attacks 
upon the Administration were rising in 
Congress, the President decided to use 
the trip as an opportunity to divert at- 
tention from the Republicans and restate 
to the people his own views. 

By the time the train took to the road, 
the trip had all of the trappings of a 
mid-campaign junket. An advance crew 
traveled ahead, arranging for welcoming 
committees and programs, setting up 
speaking facilities. The President’s corps 
of speech writers limbered up their fin- 
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They turned out, rain or shine 





THE PRESIDENT 


ADDRESSES A ‘BACK PLATFORM’ CROWD 


gers. By stenotype and mimeograph, a 
back-platform speech was ready for 
newspapermen 10 minutes after delivery. 

The presidential campaign machine 
worked smoothly and efficiently. The 
right people came to the platform and 
were introduced. A fast schedule was 
maintained. 

Mr. Truman obviously enjoyed the 
trip. He was relaxed and more at ease 
than in 1948. But, save for an unimpor- 
tant remark when the wind ruffled his 
manuscript, Mr. Truman did not speak 
extemporaneously. He read from pre- 
pared text, even in short back-platform 
talks. With Republicans watching the 
trip so closely as to send a plane hedge- 
hopping after him to catch any loose 
remark, he was taking no chances. 

For him, the trip was a warm-up for 
the real campaigning he expects to do 
this autumn. He is outlining the issues, 
making his promises, doing his spring 
plowing for the votes he hopes to har- 
vest later. 
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Mr. Truman is back on the offensive 
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Oregon: Two Kinds of Republicanism 


Reported from PORTLAND, OREG. 


Upsurge of Democrats is forc- 
ing Oregon Republicans to shift 
strategy. They are out to coax 
Democratic voters to their side. 

The Wayne Morse campaign 
shows what is going on. The lib- 
eral Republican, supported by 
labor, got new help from party 
old-liners. 

Real goal is to keep Oregon a 
Republican stronghold in Novem- 
ber. It will be hard to do unless 
Democrats switch over. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

A simple mathematical fact has 
played a rather decisive part in the 
choice Oregon Republicans are mak- 
ing of a senatorial candidate in May 
19 primaries. This fact is that more 
Democrats than Republicans are reg- 
istered in Oregon for the first time 
since registration of voters was re- 
corded in 1905. 


In a State with more registered Demo- 
crats than Republicans, not a single ma- 


jor office is held by a Democrat. Repub- 
licans have two Senators, four members 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Governorship and control both houses of 
the Legislature. Party leaders are begin- 
ning to suspect that something might 
happen to upset this line-up in Novem- 
ber, unless they are careful. 

Fear of what November may hold has 
influenced the attitude of high-ranking 
Republicans toward Senator Wayne 
Morse. Senator Morse, up for renomina- 
tion and re-election this year, is a leading 
Republican liberal. He is one of the 
younger Republicans who have opposed 
the leadership and many of the ideas of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. At one time, 
party leaders in Oregon were intent on 
getting rid of Morse so they could re- 
place him with a candidate whose ideas 
more nearly coincided with those of 
Senator Taft. 

Big money was talked about. Stalwarts 
in the conservative wing of the party 
were sounded out on the question of run- 
ning against Morse. Then, at the last 
minute, the choice of an opponent went 
to a political unknown in the State, 
David Hoover. Hoover had moved to 
Oregon in 1942 after serving for a num- 
ber of years as a deputy sheriff in Los 
Angeles County, California. He now is a 





REPUBLICANS MORSE AND TAFT 
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~—Harris & Ewing 


Disagreement—up to a point 


dairy farmer, and has had no previous 
record of running for elective office. 

What happened was that Republi. 
can leaders who had considered liquidat. 
ing a liberal Senator from the party sud. 
denly felt dependent upon his help if 
they were to keep other offices in the 
Republican column. With Morse at the 
head of the ticket in November, these 
leaders hoped to pull more votes for 
Republican candidates than they would 
without him. 

Some very practical considerations, di- 
rectly related to the increase in Demo- 
cratic registration, dictated this policy. 
Wayne Morse is a vigorous campaigner. 
He stands well with the labor unions, has 
the endorsement of the AFL, the CIO 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. He is ex- 
pected by many of the State’s political 
appraisers to get 50 per cent of the Dem- 
ocratic votes in November. If this hap- 
pens, he can be expected to carry some 
other Republicans into office with him. 

The Senator has campaigned actively 
for Republican candidates in the past, at 
home and in other States, and leaders are 
relying on him to help the rest of the 
Republican State ticket next autumn. 
The Democrats, at the same time, have 
not put up strong candidates of their own 
for the Senatorship. Many Democratic 
leaders already have privately conceded 
that Morse, if nominated, could be re- 
elected in November. 

It is doubtful, even so, that the Re- 
publicans will make a clean sweep in No- 
vember. The Governorship, as of now, is 
looked upon as a tossup, and at least one 
Republican Congressman is conceded to 
be in trouble. 

The test between Morse and Hoover 
has been on many issues. Hoover has 
leaned toward an isolationist line in 
foreign policy. Morse, a backer of bi- 
partisan foreign policy, was close to Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, the Michigan 
Republican, when Vandenberg was help- 
ing to shape this country’s policies 
abroad. 

Hoover’s opposition has been based 
largely on Morse’s voting record and on 
the Senator's friendship for the unions. 
He has attacked the Senator as more of 
a Democrat than a Republican, and as 
an extreme left-winger who has _be- 
friended such people as Harry Bridges 
and Tom Mooney. Much has been made 
of the fact that Morse often voted with 
such “radicals” as Senator Claude Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida, and Senator Wil- 
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The Line-Up for Election Day 


1950 REGISTRATION 


liam Langer (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
and that he has the endorsement of 
Americans for Democratic Action, which 
has been praised by President Truman 
for its “liberalism.” 

While. much of the Morse support 
from party regulars is lukewarm, he 
nevertheless numbers many business and 
professional men among his backers. His 
campaign treasurer is a leading banker. 

The Senator, in his campaign, has 
stressed the need to reform the Republi- 
can Party from within. He has said that 
a “coterie of Republican reactionaries” 
was behind Hoover. In reply to those 
who say that he is not a Republican at 
all, but a “hatchet man” for the New 
Deal, the “Fair Deal” and the CIO, 
Morse points to a long list of testi- 
monials from leading Republicans in 
Congress, including such conservatives 
as Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, and Senators Forrest 
C. Donnell, of Missouri, and Homer 
Ferguson, of Michigan. 

Hoover's campaign has been strictly 
anti-Morse. He has been opposing Morse 
for years, and he filed as a candidate 
when it became apparent that Morse was 
about to have no serious opposition. He 
represents the conservatives in the party 
who fear the trend toward more central- 
ization of power in Washington. 

Backing for Hoover is strong among 
medical groups and among lumbermen. 
Many physicians fear that Morse will 
support the Truman program of health 
insurance, although the Senator has not 
gone along with that plan. Lumber in- 
terests are fighting Morse because of 
what they call his “radical” record. 

Oregon’s shift toward the Demo- 
cratic column, as revealed by the latest 
registration figures, threatens a tight con- 
test this autumn for Republican Governor 
Douglas MeKay in his campaign for re- 
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OREGON 


- The Present Line-Up in Congress 





DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 





election. It also endangers the seat in the 
U.S. House of Representatives of Homer 
Angell, of Portland. An analysis of the 
figures shows why. 

In 1948, Republicans outnumbered 
Democrats, 347,175 to 334,784 on the 
registration lists. That year, Republican 
Guy Cordon was re-elected to the U.S. 
Senate by 100,000 votes. 

In 1950, Democrats have moved into 
the lead, with 355,072 voters registered 
to 345,786 Republicans, a margin of 
9,286. In Multnomah County alone, the 
Democrats have a lead of 21,451. 
Multnomah is the county in which Port- 
land is located. The preponderance of 
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SENATOR MORSE 


“‘Conservatives’’ came over 
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Democratic strength in this county would 
appear to pose a real threat to Repre- 
sentative Angell, who represents this 
area, in his campaign for re-election. 

Governor McKay, on the other hand, 
might be able to survive in a State-wide 
contest, provided, of course, he is able to 
pick up some of the Democratic votes 
that are expected to go to Senator Morse. 
That is one reason why the Republican 
leaders who have no real love for Morse 
have chosen to support him rather than 
ditch him for another candidate of lesser 
strength. 

What is going on in Oregon is part 
of a political revolution that has been 
taking place on the Pacific Coast. Growth 
of population has been accompanied by 
industrial growth. Industrial workers tend 
to vote Democratic unless they find 
Republicans who reflect some of the 
viewpoint thev want. It is a situation 
that has made it possible for Governor 
Earl Warren in California to win both the 
Republican and Democratic nominations. 
Governor Warren has won the support 
of many Democrats because of his stand 
on social welfare and other issues. 

In Washington, too, welfare 
have a strong appeal to voters. Republi- 
cans now have the Governorship and a 
majority of the seats in Congress, yet 
this State has a welfare system that gives 
“cradle to grave” security ,to its citizens. 
Oregon has been looked upon by Re- 
publicans for some time as the party's 
last real stronghold on the West Coast. 
Party leaders did not want to lose that 
stronghold, and for that reason threw 
their support to Senator Morse even 
though he was not their idea of the kind 
of Republican that should be represent- 
ing their State. Their attitude is summed 
up in the comment of one loyal parts 
member who said: “I'd rather vote for 
half a Republican than a Democrat.” 
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Swiss Revive Hoarding, 
Recall War Fears of 1939 


Reported from BERNE and WASHINGTON 


Stockpiling for an emergency 
is showing up here and there. 
Idea, first advanced in Switzer- 
land, is spreading around a bit. 

Swiss housewives are told to 
fill their larders, get staples in 
the house. Plants are ordered to 
stock up, too. 

It doesn’t mean Swiss Govern- 
ment expects a shooting war 
soon. It does mean Swiss are get- 
ting ready for trouble, as they 
did in 1939. 


Housewives and industrialists in 
Switzerland are being ordered by the 
Government to start hoarding again. 
Families are told to lay in a three- 
month supply of food. Industry is told 
to store up a year’s supply of raw ma- 
terials. 

Hoarding fever, as a result, shows 
signs of spreading outside Switzerland. 
Some slight indications of it are showing 
up even in the United States. The 
world, remembering how the Swiss Gov- 
ernment called the turn on World War 
II, is acutely sensitive to any new war 
signals coming out of Berne. 

New orders to hoard, actually, do 
not mean that the Swiss Government 
considers war an imminent prospect. 
The Swiss Cabinet, which made the 
decision to issue the orders, is reported 
to agree with the United States Gov- 
ernment that a shooting war is not like- 
ly any time soon. The decision to hoard 
simply means that Switzerland is get- 
ting ready to hole up once more, if 
forced to it by war or by war jitters in 
the countries that supply the 4.6 mil- 
lion Swiss people. 

Householders are being called upon 
by Rodolphe Rubattel, Economic Min- 
ister, to fill their pantries with staple 
groceries, the kind that will keep. Fam- 
ilies will be expected to replace what 
they use, so that their larders will con- 
tain a three-month supply at all times. 
People who cannot afford to buy that 
much food ahead probably will be able 
to get loans from the Government. 

Industry, for several months, has been 
under pressure to stock up on steel, 
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coal, gasoline and other essentials. That 
pressure now is being stepped up. The 
Government has told importers to in- 
crease their inventories of heavy oils 
and gasoline by 25 per cent of the total 
amount imported in 1949. As for light 
oil and Diesel fuels, official plan is 
to build up stocks by at least 50 per 
cent. The Swiss Government will bear 
half the cost of storing these additional 
stocks. Here again, the plan calls for a 
system of Government loans to help 
finance purchases. 

Idea of the Swiss Cabinet is to get the 
greatest possible volume of essential 
goods shifted from importers’ warehouses 
to housewives’ pantries, stores and fac- 
tories. That will leave vacant storage 
space in the warehouses, so that there 
will be room for additional goods to be 
brought in from other countries. 

As a landlocked country, depend- 
ent upon imports, Switzerland cannot 
afford to get caught short of food for her 
people or raw materials for her factories. 
Then, too, although she has a history of 
neutrality, Switzerland is strengthening 
an army to protect her borders. 

In recent months, Swiss imports have 
been declining. In the three-month period 
ended February 28, the value of the 
country’s purchases abroad dropped 16.5 
per cent below the same period a year 
earlier. Volume of wheat imports dropped 
27 per cent. Sugar imports were off 5 
per cent. 

Switzerland once obtained a major por- 
tion of her food supplies from Yugo- 
slavia, and many other essential goods 
from Czechoslovakia. More and more, 
the exports of those countries are turn- 
ing east. 

The Swiss depend upon Austria for 
wood and pulp, and upon Germany for 
metals, coal and chemicals. At best. sup- 
plies from those sources are tight. If they 
were to be cut off altogether, Switzerland 
would face a real emergency. 

The country’s food stocks, at present 
levels, would be considered adequate in 
ordinary times. So far as wheat is con- 
cerned, she probably could get along for 
several months. But, at a time when her 
neighbors talk of war, the Swiss think 
they need a much bigger backlog. If 
present stocks are to be increased by a 
three-month supply, Switzerland will 
need to import an additional 4.5 million 
bushels of wheat. 
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LISTENING POST 
The object: safer borders 
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LISTENING TO GOVERNMENT | 
The orders: start hoarding 


Real fear of the Swiss Cabinet, at the f 
moment, is that neighboring countries 
might get war nerves and start mobiliz ff 
ing. That could mean new controls off 
many kinds, including trade controls 
Switzerland then might find herself cut 
off from vital railroad connections and 
access to the sea. The basic diet of the 
Swiss people depends 50 to 70 per cent 
on imports, which must be brought in 
over the railways of France, Italy or 
Germany. 

These are the reasons why the Swiss} 
Cabinet decided to take advantage of a 
1938 law that, in times of emergency, 
permits the Government to go to lengths 
to assure the country adequate supplies 
of essential commodities. 
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STALIN’S SECRET PLAN IN GERMANY 


Berlin ‘crisis’ turns out to be 
a phony. Communists planned a 
safe, sane rally that would look 
like war. It almost worked. 

Secret orders to young march- 
ers are these: Don’t carry arms, 
stay out of West Berlin, act tough 
but avoid real trouble. 

Whole affair is a Communist 
hoax to give U. S. the jitters, treat 
young Germans to a big parade 
like those of the old days. 


BERLIN 

All the furor about the danger of 
a Communist “putsch” in Berlin and, 
perhaps, a shooting war, now appears 
to be based on a Communist propa- 
ganda hoax. 

Incidents between East and West Ber- 
liners during the last week end in Mav 
are to be expected. Tempers on both 
sides of Berlin are whipped high. But the 
story that half a million youths led by 
Communists will invade the Western sec- 
tors of Berlin and that U.S. troops will 
stop them with machine guns and 
tanks, if necessary, now is con- 
sidered nonsense by responsible 
Western officials—unless Commu- 
nist plans go awry. 

Western intelligence officers here 
in Berlin, adding up the evidence 
they have gathered from East Ger- 
many, are convinced that neither 
the Russians nor the German Com- 
munists now plan or ever planned 
to try to seize the whole of Berlin 
by force on Whitsunday week end. 
Instead, they say, the whole “crisis 
of Berlin” of Whitsunday is likely 
to go down in history as one of the 
most successful propaganda hoaxes 
of the “cold war.” 

What the German Communists 
planned and_ successfully engi- 
neered, according to Western off- 
cials, was a tempest in a teapot that 
would direct the attention of all 
the Germans of the West toward 
the latest instrument of Russian 
policy in Germany. Inside story of 
the hoax follows: 

The “Blue Shirts,’’ officially 
called the “Free German Youth,” 
are a mass of 2 million young Ger- 
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Reported from BERLIN 


mans, most of them between the ages of 
16 and 24, led by Communists in the 
Russian zone of Germany. Their organi- 
zation is similar in many respects to the 
Hitler Youth of Nazi Germany. Nazi 
youths wore brown shirts as their uni- 
form; Communist youths wear blue shirts 
of similar design. Until recently, how- 
ever, West Germans and West Berliners 
were indifferent toward this Communist- 
led youth movement. 

A “march >n Berlin” by 500,000 East 
German Blue Shirts was planned by 
Communists last year and publicly an- 
nounced for the end of this month in 
order to stir up more interest in the youth 
organization on both sides of Germany. 
The Blue Shirts were instructed to as- 
semble in East Berlin over the Whitsun- 
day week end on May 27 and 28 for their 
first “national” rally. But this announce- 
ment, too, left the West Germans disin- 
terested. 

Idea of a putsch, an invasion of 
West Berlin by the 500,000 Blue Shirts, 
developed later. Communist youth lead- 
ers received instruction to make more 
provocative statements about _ their 
“rally.” Among other hints of violence 
to come in Berlin, Blue Shirt leaders pro- 
claimed: “On Whitsunday, all Berlin will 





‘LONG LIVE STALIN!’ 
Posters, but no putsch 


be ours.” The response from the West 
was immediate. 

West German Socialist leader Kurt 
Schumacher called for American tanks to 
stop the “revolt.” U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson said U.S. troops and 
their British and French allies in Western 
Berlin would use fire hose, tear gas, and, 
if necessary, machine guns, artillery and 
other weapons to halt any invasion. Al- 
lied troops in Berlin, with much publicity, 
held “defense maneuvers.” Headlines in 
newspapers throughout the West talked 
of the danger of a world war if the shoot- 
ing started in Berlin on Whitsunday. 

For the German Communists, all this 
Was a press agent’s dream come true. 
They waited a few days. Then they an- 
nounced that no invasion of West Berlin 
was planned. Few Westerners believed 
the denials. But secret orders issued by 
Communist leaders to East German youth 
leaders, orders now in the hands of 
Western officials in Berlin, indicate that 
the Blue Shirts do not now and never did 
plan to seize Berlin by force. 

The secret timetable sent to Commu- 
nist youths accounts for almost every 
minute of the time the Blue Shirts will 
spend in Berlin. They are forbidden to 
carry arms; even the daggers once car- 
ried by the Hitler Youth are 
banned. They are instructed to 
avoid all disorders and to follow in 
every detail the elaborate plans for 
“disciplined demonstrations” which 
are to be held in East Berlin alone. 

Orders to Blue Shirt vouth spe- 
cifically forbid them to cross the 
border into Western Berlin, either 
in groups or singly, in uniform or 
out of it. Western officials say that 
the Communist orders indicate not 
only a desire to avoid incidents, but 
a fear that the young Blue Shirts 
might be tempted by the variety 
of goods in West Berlin’s show 
windows and by U. S. movies. The 
Blue Shirts also are forbidden to car- 
ry West marks, the currency used 
as spending money in West Berlin. 

Schedule for the two-day week 
end in Berlin leaves the youths no 
time for wandering about the city 
on their own. The mass parade of 
500,000 vouths is to start at a point 
in East Berlin a quarter of a mile 
from the Western sectors of the 
city, and the marchers will parade 
eastward, away from the Western 
borders. Scheduled events include 
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football games, track and field meets, 
swimming, cycling and boat races, lec- 
tures, dances and concerts—all to be held 
in East Berlin. 

Incidents, clashes between small 
groups of West Berliners and Blue Shirts 
or their sympathizers at border points, 
are considered a real possibility by West- 
ern authorities here. Such incident s may 
turn into major disorders. But Commu- 
nist leaders, including several thousand 
Blue Shirts, kept strict discipline during 
May Day celebrations earlier this month 
even though youths from West Berlin 
pelted Communists with debris from the 
border. Western officials, as a result, do 
not now consider major disorders in Ber- 
lin as a probability. They are more con- 
cerned, in fact, about the long-term Com- 
munist plans to win all of Germany by 
methods quite similar to those used by 
the Nazis. 

Youth leaders, for example, are hand- 
picked from the rank and file of the Blue 
Shirts by top German Communists, just 
as top Nazis selected Hitler Youth lead- 
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ers. So far, only 5 to 10 per cent of the 
Blue Shirts are actually members of the 
German Communist Party. These few, 
however, hold 80 per cent of the local 
and national offices in the youth organiza- 
tion. They see to it that all youths en- 
rolled in the Blue Shirts get careful in- 
struction in Communist ideology. There 
are week-end courses in Communism for 
local unit leaders and eight-week courses 
for district leaders. 

Nominal chief of the whole Blue Shirt 
organization is 38-year-old Erich Hon- 
necker, a former tilemaker who led the 
Communist youth organization in the 
industrial Saar before the Nazis rose to 
power in Germany. Honnecker spent 
many years in Moscow and returned to 
Germany with the Russian armies at the 
end of World War II. 

Real boss of the Blue Shirts the man 
who gives Honnecker orders, is a veteran 
Communist, spade-bearded Walter UI- 
bricht, 57, known as Germany’s “little 
Lenin.” Ulbricht, a frequent visitor to 
Moscow, is reputed to be the Kremlin’s 
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GERMANS LOVE A PARADE 
Young Communists (above) and the ‘‘People’s Police’’ (below) 
provide excitement, but so far no real threat of violence 
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chief representative Within the top leader. 
ship of the German Communist Party 
He is a member of the East German 
Cabinet, and his Cabinet title is “Deputy 
Minister President in Charge of Youth 
Questions.” Under his guidance, the Blue 
Shirts are becqming the mainstay of the 
Communist movement in Germany. 

Youths who are quick to learn their 
Communist lessons rise rapidly within 
the German Government of the Russian 
zone. One 23-year-old Blue Shirt has just 
been named Mayor of Potsdam—another 
Blue Shirt is the Mayor of Leipzig, Jp 
addition, Blue Shirt delegates sit in the 
high councils of almost every organiza. 
tion in East Germany, from the local 
labor unions to the East German Parlia. 
ment. Their job is to see to it that their 
elders follow active Communist lines. 

An “elite corps’ within the Blue 
Shirts can already be discerned, Western 
intelligence officials say. Most of its mem- 
bers are Communists. They work closely 
with the local police and the new East 
German police “army,” and teach the 
rank and file to report anti-Communists, 

Military trend within the Blue Shirts is 
strong. The national police, a sort of 
“shadow army” numbering 45,000, is 
made up largely of young men under 24 
whose political education is entrusted to 
Blue Shirt leaders. There are indications 
that all Blue Shirts over 16 soon are to 
get the equivalent of premilitary training. 

Target for Blue Shirts, as set by 
German Communist leaders and as ap- 
proved by Moscow, is to bring not only 
East Germany, but the whole of Germany 
under the control of Communists 
obedient to Moscow’s orders. 

In East Germany today the Commu- 
nists are concentrating on youth. A new 
Communist program of youth education, 
training and sports will cost the East 
German Government 65 million dollars 
this year alone. The entire athletic pro- 
gram for Germans in the Soviet zone is 
monopolized by young Communists. To 
oarticipate in any sport from fishing to 
football, East Germans must get a license 
from the Blue Shirts. Admission to uni- 
versities, colleges and high schools goes 
first to Blue Shirt members; all teachers 
under 24 must belong to the organization. 

In Berlin on Whitsunday, Blue Shirts 
are under orders to avoid trouble. Some 
22,000 Communist-controlled police will 
keep order in Berlin that week end. A 
“Berlin putsch” is not expected now. 

In Germany as a whole, Communist 
propagandists are out to sell the country’s 
youth on the idea of a uniformed, dis- 
ciplined, marching and active Blue Shirt 
movement. If West German youth is 
interested, then the Communist-led Blue 
Shirts may one day take an active part in 
a Germany-wide putsch approved by 
Moscow. 
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Where U.S. Navy plane oC 
is believed to have been 
shot down by Russian planes 


Russia Tightens Grip on Baltic 
To Hide Her Military Research 


: Reported from LONDON, STOCKHOLM and WASHINGTON 


i 

Why Russia is posting ‘Keep 
Out” signs on the Baltic: 

Sea is a proving area for Soviet 
defense. Submarine building, 
secret-weapon research, other 
experimenting is going on. So 
| Russia will risk almost anything 
to keep prying eyes away. 


The Baltic Sea, where Hitler devel- 
oped much of his wartime submarine 
fleet and perfected his rocket weap- 
ons, now is being turned into a Rus- 
sian lake. 

New Soviet restrictions against use of 
the Baltic by other nations are becoming 
evident. A U.S. naval aircraft has been 
shot down as a warning to foreign planes 
to keep well outside a 12-mile limit off 
Russian-controlled Baltic coasts. Fishing 
vessels of Sweden, Denmark and Britain 
have disappeared, some known to have 
been taken by Russian patrols. Ferry 
service from Germany to Denmark has 
been halted. Normal communications in 
the whole region are being restricted. 
Something, other nations conclude, is 
happening in that part of the world. 

The facts about what Russia really is 
up to in the Baltic, as pieced together 
from authoritative reports reaching Stock- 
holm, London and Washington, show in 
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some detail just what is happening, what 
the Russians don’t want U.S. fliers and 
other foreigners to see. The reported 
facts are these: 

A “total defense zone,” closely 
guarded, has been set up by Russia 
along the whole southern coast of the 
Baltic. That zone is shown in the map 
above. Along this 1,100-mile coastal area, 
from just east of Hamburg up to Lenin- 
grad, the Russians have built a network 
of missile-testing stations, big submarine 
bases, radar centers, fortifications, spe- 
cialized naval shipyards and naval bases. 

Security measures, extreme even for 
Russia, show the importance attached to 
this zone by planners in Moscow. All 
foreigners, except those working in Soviet 
installations, are excluded by a special 
policing force, said to be composed en- 
tirely of Mongolians. From Swine- 
muende, a Russian coast-guard fleet keeps 
non-Soviet shipping in the Baltic sharp- 
ly restricted. Airfields are set up and well 
equipped with fighter planes and radar 
to prevent aerial reconnaissance of the 
zone. In much of the Polish portion of 
the zone, even Poles are excluded. Thou- 
sands of natives along the coast and from 
nearby islands have been evacuated. 

Weapons-testing centers within that 
zone are one prime reason for these 
tight security measures. At Insterburg, 
for example, the Russians have set up 
an experimental station for new types of 
weapons. At Peenemuende, where the 









Where Soviets have 
a base leased 
from Finland 
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German V-weapons were developed, 
Soviet engineers are testing rockets and 
guided missiles. At Kolberg, in Poland, 
is another missile-testing station. 

Big submarine centers also are being 
established in the Baltic zone. Bomb- 
proof submarine bunkers equipped to 
berth a large number of Russian U-boats 
already have been constructed at Memel, 
on the Lithuanian coast. That base is 
protected, too, by underwater nets 
against sneak submarine attack. In ad- 
dition, fast, snorkel-equipped submarines 
are being constructed at Warnemuende. 
once a German seaside resort, and at 
Stettin, huge shipbuilding center. 

Radar centers are being set up, too. 
A big radar station with new-type equip- 
ment, for example, has been established 
at Deep, in Poland. This station and 
others appear to form a radar screen for 
Russia’s Baltic flank. 

Naval bases and shipyards abound 
in the area. At Rostock, several German 
vessels are being reconverted into Soviet 
troop transports. At Warnemuende, a 
number of 600-ton torpedo boats are 
under construction. At Swinemuende is 
located the headquarters of the growing 
Russian Baltic fleet. A seaplane base is 
situated at Henkenhagen, on the Polish 
coast. And a major Soviet naval base is 
being expanded at Porkkala, located on 
the southern coast of Finland and leased 
in 1944 from the Finnish Government. 

It was in the middle of that large array 
of secret Russian installations now being 
developed in the Baltic that the U.S. 
Navy plane was shot down last month. 
The facts, thus, indicate strongly that 
Russia’s motive in that case was fear of 
any American reconnaissance of an area 
that is fast becoming the center of Soviet 
sea power and of missile development. 
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HOW GERMANY CAN AID PEACE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KONRAD ADENAUER 


Chancellor, Federal Republic of Germany 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Germany, coming back fast 
as a nation, is the center of a struggle between 
U.S. and Russia. West Germany’s industries are 
back in business, seeking world markets. The West 
German Government is demanding a voice in 
world affairs, seeking more freedom to govern. 

What direction will the new Germany take? 
How long must it be propped up with American 
troops and dollars? To get answers to these and 
other questions, Robert Kleiman, Central Euro- 
pean Editor of U.S. News & World Report, went 
to Bonn to interview Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor of the West German Federal Republic. The 
questions and answers follow. 
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Dr. KONRAD ADENAUER, 74, has been a German 
political leader most of his adult life. Like many 
men of his generation, he spent the Hitler years 
in retirement or in prison. 

Dr. Adenauer was mayor of the industrial city 
of Cologne for 16 years before he was ousted by 
the Nazis in 1933. Twice during the next 10 years 
he was arrested by the Gestapo. With the end of 
the war, the former Cologne mayor returned to 
public life, this time as leader of the Christian 
Democratic Union. Now he is the most influential 
political figure in West Germany. His party favors 
a weak central government and a free hand for 
German business. 





Q Dr. Adenauer, do you think war may break out 
as a result of the present developments in Berlin, such 
as the Communist youth demonstration planned for 
May 28? 

A No. 

Q Can the West hold Berlin indefinitely? 

A We will help Berlin meet its present financial 
crisis. But the U.S. also must help, not only with 
words and with soldiers, but with deeds, with money. 

Q How long do you think Western Allied troops 
should remain in Germany? 

A Until the world is quiet. 

Q How long do you think that will be? 

A It’s hard to say. 

Q There has been a report recently that American 
forces are planning for a stay of another five years at 
least. Does that seem about right to you? 

A I don’t want to state a figure. If the Americans 
had said 10 years, everyone would have shaken his 
head. So they said five years. It’s been five years now, 
so they said five years more. 

Q Do you think that ultimately Germany will have 
armed forces of its own? 

A I have the wish that the Western Allies should 
protect us. 

Q Forever? 

A Until we have peace. 

Q Do you mean a peace treaty? 

A I mean real peace. 

Q Would you say that relations between the Ger- 
man Government and the Allies have deteriorated in 
recent months? 

A One cannot deny that in the past months the at- 
mosphere has deteriorated. 





Q To what do you attribute this? 

A The first point was the Saar question [separating 
that region from Germany]. In addition, there have 
been certain disappointments in regard to the dis- 
mantling of industry. Another factor is that tension 
between the Soviet Union and the United States has 
been increasing. 

We do not have the feeling that there is an intention 
on the part of the Allies to prevent Germany from 
becoming a theater of war. My request for an Allied 
guarantee of our security, which I-made in December, 
still has not been answered. 

In the Western Allied countries, people are inclined 
to think more of the fact than we Germans that Ger- 
many started the war. The population of the Western 
Allied countries still considers Germany of today as 
responsible for the beginning of the war. The Ger- 
many of today, however, does not feel responsible for 
the war. As a result, Germany would like to have more 
freedom, while the Allied countries are hesitating. 
Germans wish more freedom particularly because 
things have been developing so quickly in interna- 
tional relations. 


Danger in East-West Tension 


Q What things do you mean have been developing 
quickly? 

A The tension that is growing between Russia and 
the Western Allies. The Russians have shot down an 
American plane. The U.S. is sending arms to Italy 
and France. This proves to the simple German—the 
man in the street—that we are in a critical situation. 

Q How does this tension relate to the German wish 
for more freedom? 
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Toward Federal Europe ... Dollars Are Needed... 


Relations With Allies Worse ... Trade Rise Wanted 


A If we were permitted to have diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad, then he would be better informed 
and perhaps our opinion might be asked about these 
developments. 

Q You mean, I take it, that Germany would like to 
be in a better position to influence events in Europe 
and the world? 

A Yes. We would like to influence them toward 
peace. At present, Germans are without real knowl- 
edge; we don’t know what really is going on. 

This creates a great feeling of insecurity, when there 
are important things going on and we can’t find out 
about them or influence them. 

Q Would you expand a bit on how Germany could 
influence events in Europe, if it were given the op- 
portunity to do so? 

A The direction of our influence would be toward 
peace. 

Q Through what means? 

A I think a good means would be to strengthen 
Europe by a federal union. It is clear that, even if the 
present tension subsides, the world will remain in a 
dangerous situation; the world will remain divided 
for years to come and in this situation a Europe united 
on a federative basis could be a force for peace. 

Q What do you mean by a federal union? Do you 
mean for Europe to have a federal government as 
strong as that in the U.S. 

A No. That is not possible. There are too many dif- 
ferences among the European nations. The role of a 
federal union would be to strengthen the economic 
power of Europe first and to unite to a certain extent 
the foreign policies of the European countries. 

Q What role would you have such a united Europe 
play in relation to the U.S. and Russia? 

A First and foremost this Europe should be an ele- 
ment of peace. Just how depends on the development 
of future events. One would have to know the future 
to know whether this Europe should be in closer con- 
nection with the U.S. or not. 

I can imagine the possibility that the uniting of 
these two blocs—Europe and the United States— 
would cause such fear in Russia that the Soviet Union 
might attempt a sudden aggressive move. On the 
other hand, it might force Russia to seek peace. It all 
depends on how things develop. 

Q Has West Germany achieved a democratic sys- 
tem? 

A If you start to play the violin, you do not become 
a great artist at once. You are a violin player, but not 

yet an artist. 

Q What must Germany do to become an “artist” in 
democracy? 


——— 


A The Western powers must be the main teachers, 
first by their example and second by giving the pupil 
a good opportunity to practice. If the music teacher 
beats the pupil across the knuckles, he will never 
learn. Better that the teacher play a nice melody. 

Q What melody would you suggest? 

A A changing tune. That’s what makes good music. 
Not the same melody all the time. 

Q How about the melody of “Deutschland Uber 
Alles?” 

A Now, that’s a nice song. We like it. The words 
are nice, too. 

Q It seems to have created something of a tempest 
recently, hasn’t it? 

A Where has it created a tempest? 

Q In some Allied circles, in the U.S. and here in 
Germany among members of the Social Democratic 
[opposition] Party, wouldn’t you say? 

A The greater part of the Soeial Democrats like 
very much to sing that song. They would have pre- 
ferred, perhaps, to have been the ones who started 
the singing. 


What a Song Means to Germans 


I must say that I don’t understand the excitement 
about this abroad. The third verse of “Deutschland 
Uber Alles,” as you know, was banned in Nazi Ger- 
many. Its key words are unity, right and freedom. If 
the German people in the future are to be a barrier 
against Asia, they must feel like a nation. If they were 
to be prohibited from singing such a song, it would 
create bitter feelings. 

When we sang this verse in Berlin the other day, it 
was directed at the Soviet zone. The next day several 
visitors at the Soviet zone came to see me and they 
said it had made a deep impression there. Right and 
freedom do not exist at all in the Soviet zone now. 
The Russians and the SED [East-zone Communist 
Party] understood very well what that song meant. 
As you know, the man who conducted the orchestra 
for us was soon fired from his job at the East Berlin 
radio station. 

Q Could you discuss economic prospects a bit? Will 
West Germany be able to support itself eventually? 

A It is quite impossible for Germany to be self- 
sufficient. Only by exporting can we pay for imports 
and support ourselves. One trouble now is that our 
shipyards are idle and their workers unemployed. We 
are not permitted to build large ships for sale abroad 
—that, too, is an export. We must be freed from the 
fetters on our exports so that we can export enough 
to pay for our imports. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Q Do you think that will be possible? 

A Not at the moment. But our exports are in- 
creasing. We stand for liberalization of trade. We 
think this will aid our exports. 

Q Germany is receiving about 750 million dol- 
lars of American aid this year. Could you say how 
much money Germany will need from the U.S. 
next year? 

A I can’t give you the figures offhand. The more 
the better. 

Q How long will Germany need American aid? 

A Only a prophet could answer that. There are 
so many factors. If liberalization of trade makes 
progress in other countries, and if we are freed 
from the limitations on our industrial production, 
that time will be shorter. 

Q What limitations do you have in mind? 

A To speed the reconstruction of Germany and 
the growth of our exports, it soon will be necessary 
to raise the limit now imposed on our steel produc- 
tion. 

Q West Germany now is limited to the produc- 
tion of 11.1 million tons of steel annually. How 
much higher should that limit be, in your opinion? 

A That depends on the development of our ex- 
ports—not on the export of steel, but on our ex- 
ports as a whole. 

Q Some German officials have mentioned such 
figures as 12.5 million and 14 million tons. Would 
you favor either of these figures? 

A I shouldn’t like to elaborate on that now. We 
intend to submit our request only after we have 
prepared precise and detailed figures. The submis- 
sion of this request could cause a new deterioration 
of the atmosphere between ourselves and the Allies. 
So we will submit it only when it becomes an abso- 
lute and unavoidable necessity. 

Q And that point is approaching now? 

A Yes. 


Reviving Trade With Soviet Areas 


Q Does Germany’s prosperity require trade with 
the Eastern countries, the nations of the Soviet 
bloc? 

A In former times, we had a great deal of trade 
with the East. There was a big demand there for 
German products. If political developments per- 
mit, it would ease our situation a great deal if we 
could again dispose of our goods by sales to the 
East. 

Q You referred to “political developments” that 
might permit increased trade with the East. What 
developments do you have in mind? 

A The atmosphere between the U. S. and Russia. 
If that atmosphere improves, more trade would be 
possible. 

Q In reference to your proposal that Germany 
be permitted diplomatic representation abroad, 
there recently has been some criticism of the kind 
of personnel selected by the German Government 
to deal with foreign affairs. A report by your own 


party, the Christian Democratic Union, stated that : 
43 per cent of the officials now dealing with foreign 
policy and concerned with organizing a future for- 
eign service are former Nazis. Would you care to , 
comment on that? ‘ 
A These figures have been greatly exaggerated, 7 
A memorandum is being prepared now to clarify 
the situation. We plan to employ only such persons © 
as have been cleared by the denazification courts 
and have been specially screened. § 


Why Nazis Hold Government Jobs 


Q Would you agree with the statement made by * 
some German officials that it is necessary to employ ~ 
some former Nazis in order to obtain men with the 
necessary experience? 

A I’ve heard that Italy tried to reconstruct its 
diplomatic service without using any former Fas- 
cists. But it was proved that it- wouldn’t work. 
They needed some of those people because of their 
technical knowledge. 

Q And the same is true of Germany? 

A We won’t exceed a small percentage of former 
PG’s [Nazi Party members], perhaps 10 per cent. 
We are examining the background of every indi- 
vidual ourselves. We don’t rely merely on the clas- 
sification made by the denazification courts, be- 
cause denazification was handled differently in 
each of the Western occupation zones. 

Q How would you describe Germany’s chief ob- 
jectives today? 

A To build houses and to keep peace. 

Q Will it be possible for German leaders to bring 
the two parts of the country together on their own? 

A It is impossible for Germans to settle this 
problem. The East Germans are controlled by the 
Russians. Germany can only be unified by nego- 
tiations among the four Allied powers. 

Q Do you think Russia will try to integrate East 
Germany in the ruble bloc? 

A Everything is possible. If West Germany 
enters the European Council, there will be an an- 
swer from the Russians. This possibility has not 
been thought out enough abroad—in the Western 
Allied countries. If we enter the Council of Europe, 
it will deepen the fissure in Germany between East 
and West Germany. 

Q Wasn't the same question raised about the 
formation of the West German Republic last sum- 
mer? 

A It has happened. The creation of the Bonn 
Constitution led to the Russians’ organizing the 
East German People’s Police and to other Russian 
steps in East Germany. 

Q But you think the creation of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment was worth while anyway? 

A Yes. 

Q And do you feel the same way about the next 
step, Germany’s entrance into the Council of 
Europe? 

A I hope it will be worth doing. 
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Listen to this amazing combination of facts—and 
we think you'll understand why so many are turning 
to Cadillac . . . Fact number one: Cadillac stands 
uniquely alone in prestige and distinction! Fact 
number two: The lowest-priced Cadillac actually costs 
less than the highest-priced models of numerous 


other makes of cars! Fact number three: A Cadillac is 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Jewels by Harry Winston 


built so well that its lifespan has never been fully 
measured! Fact number four: Three Cadillacs of the 
1950 Series recently averaged better than 22 miles 
to the gallon in an official economy test of 751 
miles! ... When they can enjoy such prestige, econ- 
omy, long life—at such comparatively low cost— 


is it any wonder so many are turning to Cadillac? 
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SUPER-BALLO@NT! 


Against Blowouts and Skid} Bing. 


Exclusive Safti-Lock 
Gum-Dipped Cord Body 


Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 
result of Firestone’s unequalled experi- 
ence in building racing car tires, binds all 
parts of the tire into a single inseparable 
unit of amazing strength. The improved 
Firestone process of Gum-Dipping insu- 
lates every fiber of every cord against 
heat created by internal friction, the 
principal cause of blowouts. 


Unique Skid -Resistors 
in Safti- Grip Tread 


When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need 
them again. Then, when you step on the 
brake, the Skid-Resistors open again, but 
this time the opposite edges dig into the 
road, bringing you to a smooth, safe stop 
without skidding or slipping on any road 
in any weather. 


SAFETY 


OR FIFTY YEARS 
Firestone has been 
famous for making and 
selling products of extra 


quality and extra value 


at no extra cost. 


Yes, Your Safety Is Our 
Business at Firestone. 
And your safety is the 
business of Firestone 


Dealers and Stores, toof 


FIRESTONE LIFE PROTEC 
Give Utmost Protection 
Firestone Tires are built to resis 


but no tire can withstand runny 


sharp object at high speed. A 1 
will go flat instantly when a blot 


to swerve out of control. Firestoneyt 


retain 24 of the air, enabling yo 
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ni Super-Protection 
| 


There you will find men 
and machines that will 
help you get out of your 
i tires all of the mileage 
} and safety that we build 
into them. So make safety 
your business, too. Equip 
your car with new 
Firestone Super-Balloons 
and have them inspected 
regularly at your nearby 
| Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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SAFETY TUBES 
binst Blowouts 
causes of blowouts, 
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th an ordinary tube 
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we rotector Safety Tubes 
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Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC - . 
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WHATEVER THEY CHOOSE TO BUY 


The many companies that advertise their 
industrial products and consumer merchan- 
dise in this magazine are covering an active 
and highly responsive market—a market not 
covered to any appreciable extent by any 
other of the magazines in its field. It’s a 
market with the common denominator of 
intelligence and buying power. It’s a market 
of men and women of unusual discrimina- 
tion—well able to afford whatever goods 


and services they choose to buy. 
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* USEFUL NEWS FOR. IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


(‘Knowledge is Power'’) 

















Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE 


PARIS....LONDON....BONN....SAIGON.... 








>> If France's idea of pooling French and German coal and steel really jells: 

Unified Western Europe, the kind of integration that U.S. officials have 
been hoping for and talking about for months, may at last become possible. 

War between France and Germany is ruled out, made highly improbable. With 
both sharing control of the arms potential, neither can very well move alone. 
France would have a say in Germany's Ruhr, Germany in France's steel industry. 

"Cold war," in this situation, takes on a new look. Russia--if French idea 
materializes--will be about through in Western Europe. There'll be too much 
power united against Soviet aggression. That's why Communists are screaming so. 

Sovietized Germany, as a Russian plan, would have to be scrapped. And it's 
doubtful that Russia could hold East Germans, once Franco-German deal was on. 

Europe's old fear of Germany would undergo drastic change, too. Poles and 
Czechs as well as West Europeans might revise old ideas, see hope for peace 
in Europe. Such a change, if it comes, can loosen Russia's grip on East Europe. 

These are just a few of the reasons why the proposal to pool Franco-German 
coal and steel is called a bold idea, the most constructive to come out of 
Europe since the war. It can be the big pay-off on the Marshall Plan. 

















>> In London, however, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin is not So sure. 
This French idea, Bevin sees, poses new problems for Socialist Britain. 
It's not like another Marshall Plan. When that was first hinted at by 
Secretary of State George Marshall in a Speech at Harvard, Bevin was the first 
to endorse it. He led the applause, got other Europeans steamed up about it. 
But, on two counts, France's new idea worries British officials: 
Planned economy, a Socialist dream, can't very well pool British coal and 
Steel with France's and Germany's without dropping many Socialist controls. 
Yet, if Britain stays aloof, Franco-German competition could be overwhelming. 
Britain's role in Europe, in the second place, would be changed radically 
by the French proposal. Traditionally, Britain held the balance of power in 
Western Europe, sometimes between West and East Europe. Britain has hoped to re- 
gain this important role. A Franco-German combine knocks this hope into a cocked 
hat. The new combine would easily be the one big power in Western Europe. 
As British diplomat and as a Socialist, therefore, Bevin is worried. 











>> Every capital in Europe is buzzing with talk about this French idea. Paris 


wonders whether France's Parliament will approve it. Bonn is enthusiastic about 


it, though German Socialists aren't. Rome is excited, hopeful. London, cool t 


the idea, isn't saying much, is well aware that Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


has praised the plan in principle. Moscow, naturally, is furious about it, 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


calls it a warmongering scheme cooked up by U.S. "monopolists" in Wall Street, 
Difficulties, obstacles ahead of any pooling of coal and steel in Western 
Europe are, of course, stupendous. Everyone in Europe sees that. 
But_ what's also seen is that Western Europe, itself, has at last come up 








with a new and hopeful idea. It's an idea, moreover, generous to Germany, yet 
proposed by the country that Germany invaded three times in 70 years. 


>> At the Big Three meeting in London, the Atlantic Pact meeting in Paris..... 
Hardest question is one that's being ducked. This question is how to 
defend Western Europe without a German Army. France's new idea may in time 
put this question in quite a different setting. But, as of now: 
Atlantic Pact timetable isn't working any too well, isn't on schedule. 
Goal is to have at least 30 divisions, ready for combat, in Western Europe 
by late 1952. Outlook now is that this goal can't possibly be attained. 
Instead: French may have 8 or possibly 10 divisions ready by then, with U.S. 
aid. British promise 4, maybe 6. Belgians, Dutch may scrape together 3 or 4. 
U.S. is down for 2 or 3. This adds up to a low of 17, a high of 23 divisions. 
This is considerably short of the minimum 30 divisions, the preferable 36. 
German man power could make up the difference between the 17 and the 30, give 
Western Europe a chance to defend itself against Russia's 175 divisions. 
Without German help, military men see Europe wide open to Soviet attack. 














>> Up to now, French fears and the Potsdam agreements with Russia have held 
U.S. and Britain back from rearming Germany. But the Soviet threat looks bigger 
every day. Defense via the Atlantic Pact looks far off, inadequate. And sooner 
or later Germany is to have independence and an army, anyway. The.West wants 
this army on its side. Germans, it is remembered, make good soldiers. In 1941, 
Germany might have licked Russia if Hitler hadn't taken on the West too, if 
Russia hadn't had substantial help from the U.S. and Britain. 

Odds are, therefore, that before 1952 West Germany may be taken into the 

Atlantic Pact, allowed to rearm, asked to pool German man power with the West's. 


>> U.S. bill for arms aid abroad, in any case, is trending upward. 
Atlantic Pact nations say a billion dollars yearly from U.S. isn't enough. 
They talk of two or three times that much, say their own budgets are at peak. 
Southeast Asia, now to get 30 million dollars, regards this as a first 
installment. It's apart from 60 million dollars' worth of U.S. economic aid. 
Points the Europeans make are these: 1. They can't spend more on defense 
without jeopardizing economic recovery. 2. They can't fight Communism in Indo- 
China, Malaya, Indonesia and at the same time build up European defenses. 
For these reasons Secretary Acheson, in Paris, has agreed that the U.S. 
will have to pick up more of the check for the war in French Indo-China. 








>> To give you an idea of what the U.S. Treasury is in for in Indo-China..... 
Cost to French is in excess of 300 million dollars a year. 
At that, the war isn't going well. After four years of fighting, the French 
control no more than a third of the country, aren't really safe in that third. 
Victory for French, conquest. of Communists is far from certain, even with 
U.S. aid. The more U.S. puts in, the more Communist China may throw in. 
It looks like a long, expensive war, much tougher than the one in Greece. 
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> David B. Robertson, 74, small and 
wrinkled, who started railroading 55 
years ago, is the man who has given the 
country its latest railroad strike. 

Mr. Robertson is president of the 
protherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Bnginemen. As such, he heads a union 
of 120,000 men. And, of these, 18,000 
men working on Diesel engines were 
pulled out in a strike affecting four major 
railways. As the trains stopped and 
slowed, innocent bystanders got hurt. 

Life has been changing for the rail- 
road firemen. It has grown a lot easier. 
Diesels have come in to replace the coal- 
buming engine. Many firemen, includ- 
ing Mr. Robertson, can look back to long, 

imy runs spent largely in shoveling 
coal from the tender into the firebox. 

But few have anything to do with a 
shovel nowadays. Even on coal-burning 
locomotives there are automatic stokers 
to ease the strain on the fireman's 
muscles. So the fireman now sits and 
watches gauges for the most part and 
} helps the engineer scan the track ahead 
) for trouble warnings. 

But, still, the fireman does not like this 
situation. He fears that the “Diesel rev- 
olution,” as railroad men call it, will re- 
duce the number of firemen’s jobs. 

Back in 1935, when the Diesel was just 
coming in, it was operated by a lone 
engineer with no fireman at all. The fire- 
men demanded, and got, a fireman as- 

| signed to each Diesel. Now Mr. Robert- 
son wants two firemen on each such en- 
gine. One would stay in the cab to watch 
the gauges and the track. The other 
would be stationed in the engine room to 
the rear, which, as things stand, the 
solitary fireman inspects occasionally. 

This is what economists term “job 
creation,” and railroad men call “feather- 








bedding.” Two presidential fact-finding . 


boards have ruled that the extra fire- 
man is not needed either for safety’s sake 
or for operational purposes. But Mr. 
Robertson keeps trying. 

Tactics. Mr. Robertson. crafty at union 
tactics, foresaw that the Government 
might interfere with a general firemen’s 
strike. So he confined his walkout to the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Santa 
fe and Southern. That, he thought, 
would keep the President from interven- 
ing on the ground of an emergency. 

Only 18,000 of his 120,000 firemen 
were called out of their cabs. But thou- 
sands of rail and industrial workers faced 
quick layoffs. Hundreds of trains were 
canceled. The coal and steel and automo- 
bile areas of Pennsylvania and Michigan 
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faced a slow paralysis. The South and 
Southwest were hit. In Washington, the 
situation was given anxious study to see 
what could be done. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Robertson apparently 
was hopeful that, if his maneuver proved 
successful, he then could call strikes on 
other lines in other sections and win his 
demands piecemeal. He also would be 
getting ahead of his rival union, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The two unions have been feuding for 
years. There have been bitter jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Each has tried to be 
tough and see which could salvage the 
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RAIL FIREMEN’‘S ROBERTSON 
. .. job creation, or safety? 


most from the Diesel revolution. The 
engineers also want an extra engineer on 
the Diesels. 

Mr. Robertson. The firemen’s leader 
was born to poverty in Ohio. At 12 he 
left school to go to work, but continued 
his education with correspondence 
courses. At 19 he became an engine wiper 
for the Pennsylvania, then switched to the 
Erie as a hostler, fireman and engineer. 

Meanwhile, he climbed the official lad- 
der in the Brotherhood. He has been 
president since 1922. He belongs to no 
political party. He has proved a quick- 
thinking witness before scores of com- 
missions and legislative committees. He 
was active in forming the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, a federation of 
railroad-brotherhood officials. 

But his strike got little sympathy, even 
among railroad workers. Outside of labor 








Mr. Robertson Fights for Firemen . . . Economic Advisers 
On the ‘Fair Deal’ Track . . . Ben H. Guill: A Political Rarity 


circles, it was denounced as “inexcusable” 
and the forerunner of more featherbed- 
ding efforts by the engineers and other 
unions. Others saw it as an attempt to 
appropriate to Mr. Robertson’s union the 
savings that accrue from Diesel operation. 


ADVISERS WHO AGREE 


President Truman has fixed things so 
that he can get the sort of economic ad- 
vice he wants, with a minimum of dis- 
pute among those who give it to him. 
The President has filled out and reor- 
ganized his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. As a result: 
> Leon H. Keyserling, 42, an assertive 
New Dealer who takes deficits calmly, 
steps into the Chairmanship, vacated last 
November by the more conservative Ed- 
win G. Nourse. Mr. Keyserling, unlike 
Mr. Nourse, thinks the Council’s views 
should be expounded vigorously in Con- 
gress and before the public. 
> John D. Clark, 66, an old-fashioned 
Western liberal with an emphasis on 
trust busting, who follows Mr. Keyser- 
ling’s lead in most matters, continues as 
a member of the Council. In the past, 
the two often found themselves in con- 
flict with Mr. Nourse. 
> Roy Blough, 48, an economist with 
close New Deal associations, a new ap- 
pointee to the Council, is expected gen- 
erally to support the Keyserling and 
Clark views. Thus, the Council is to show 
a unanimity of viewpoint closely attuned 
to that of the President. 

Something new. This will be a nov- 
elty for the Council. In Mr. Nourse’s time 
the disagreements, the arguments over 
interpretations to be placed on economic 
data, were frequent and intense. In ef- 
forts to reach unanimous conclusions, 
words were chipped and shaded until, in 
Mr. Nourse’s opinion, the statements lost 
much of their meaning. 

The President, in general, followed 
the Keyserling-Clark recommendations. 
But he almost never sat down with the 
Council for a general discussion of its 
recommendations. Mr. Keyserling, how- 
ever, sometimes saw him individually. 

Mr. Nourse thought that, as advisers 
to the President, the Council should avoid 
Congressional committee appearances 
and personal arguments of an inevitably 
partisan nature with opposing Congress- 
men. Mr. Keyserling thinks it a part of 
the Council’s duty to propagandize its 
recommendations. 

In the end, Mr. Nourse, wearied of 
this argument and disagreeing on def- 
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3...were amber and glass ornaments 
traditionally worn to avert evil? 


Where in the world... 


2...are the world’s richest gold and 
diamond mines? 


1...does a type of ivory, known as vege- 
table ivory, grow on palm trees? 





& countries represented here are scattered far 
and wide — yet they are no farther away than the nearest telephone. 
In fact, you can reach almost any place in the world from your home 
or office! If you have business in other countries — or if you want to 
talk with some dear friend or relative across the ocean, just pick up 
your telephone. Say to the Long Distance operator: “I want to make 
an overseas call.” The cost is surprisingly low. 


*puDjoeZ MeN “yp ‘uindg *¢ "DIY YINOG yO UOIUL °Z *“sOpondq °E 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Ot ti id 











4...do natives use tools made of jade? 
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icits and some other subjects, resigned they ¢ 
The President searched far and wide {, agains 
a man to fill the vacancy and finaly poses 
settled on Mr. Blough. The 
The new member. Roy Blough g nesse¢ 
“PF inW 





tended Manchester College and went | 
to the University of Wisconsin for yea he Ps 
of graduate work and teaching. He serve) Jandir 
as tax researcher for the State of Wisco, = 
sin and in 1933 came to Washington thoug 


serve with the Federal Emergency fp. His 
lief Administration and Social Secu, | @&™™ 
* Hh tives 


Board. 
From 1938 to 1946, he was directy asked 





of tax research for the U.S. Treasury, | Prien 
that job he appeared frequently befog self “1 
the congressional tax-levying committes ae 

is 


Their members were impressed by }ij 





ROY BLOUGH 
...@ minimum of dispute 
ee ty howe’ 
abilities and, since the new appointment Rita) 


congressional Republicans have lauded Mr 
him as capable, although regretting his 


general New Deal outlook. ay 
Confirmation for the $16,000-a-yea oF 
job seemed likely, and President Truma ied 
could look forward to a flow of comfort: pd 
ing economic advise. are 
Repul 


TEXAS REPUBLICAN [Th 


> Ben H. Guill is coming to Washingf) SR 
ton as a congressional rarity—a Repubf§ ~ ] 
m 


. - OM 
lican member from Texas, the first in 2) ‘ 
years. Mr. Guill, a 40-year-old broker and Tha 
war veteran from Pampa, in the Texajg ‘US, 


Panhandle, was elected on a_ pointedly His 
anti-Administration platform. Thus hi¥ He pl 
victory has heartened Republican leadjg i the 
ers, trying to gauge the results of nexi * 


autumn’s general congressional elections ™ 

Mr. Guill is for lower taxes, more econ Uistal 
omy, a “consistent foreign policy.” He . 
doesn’t like farm price supports, but says Spec 
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they cannot be eliminated at once. He is 

against civil-rights legislation and op- 
ses “the socialization of anything. 
The new member was born in Ten- 

nessee and moved to Texas as a child. 


» Tesigned 
Wide fey 


ind finalh 


slough In World War II, serving in the Navy, 
d went q tis participated in seven amphibious 
tor yea landings, was wounded and awarded the 
re Ne B Bronze Star. Back in Texas, he grew 
x WISCOr. ‘ ational affairs. 
hingtaa thoughtful about national affairs 


His mother didn’t like the idea of his 
tuning Republican. “What will the rela- 
tives back in Tennessee think?” she 
asked. But he went ahead and won. 
Friends worked hard for him and he him- 
self “made about 30 radio talks and got 
out and whittled with the folks.” 

His surprise victory was, in a sense, 
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Wide World 
BEN H. GUILL 
. a minority of votes 





however, the result of two Democratic 
mistakes. 
Mr. Guill’s predecessor, Eugene Wor- 


ntment. 


lauded 


ing ™ ley, a Democrat, was appointed to a fed- 
ad eral judgeship by President Truman. He 
-a-yeal , \ 

“ruma ff signed from the House, creating a va- 
oll cancy to which Mr. Guill was elected. It 


obviously did not occur to either the 
| President or his top party advisers that a 
Republican might be elected to the seat. 
| Then, in the special election, the 
ishing Democratic vote was divided. Mr. Guill 
Xepubf, had 10 Democratic opponents. Two of 
in 2)f) them polled a combined total of more 
er andy than 11,400 votes to Mr. Guill’s 7,600. 
Texaf Thus, he is a minority victor. 
ntedijy His term runs for the rest of this year. 
is higl He plans to be a candidate for re-election 
leadjy in the autumn and already is laying out 
F next his campaign. It is unlikely, however, 
stionsi@ that the Democrats will make the same 
econ{y Mistake again. Republican jubilation over 
” Hell Me. Guill’s victory may be short lived— 
t says “pecially since Texas is concerned. 
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“It’s Siding-to-Siding time 
that counts so / prefer Sentinel Service” 









Smart executive! Naturally, he knows that upset plans and 
lost hours make serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s Sentinel Service to 
his aid. Unloading, processing, and marketing proceed 
without a hitch. 








Another valuable part of Sentinel Service is its Automatic 
Records feature. If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and consignee are informed 
immediately—then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 









You will like the advantages of this unusual service. 
You can have them—even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on the B&O...Ask our man! 
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SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


*“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 





See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 







Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 








AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
760 Sheridan Road 1 | 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 1 

Your Bridge to Securily. 
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(This article represents the result 


2 of 
extensive research on a problem 





WHIFF OF INFLATION IS IN AIR 
BUT WILD PRICES ARE UNLIKELY 


Higher price tags are back. 
Grocery bills are up, after turning 
down. Industry supplies are cost- 
ing more, too. 

Strike-bred shortages are 
boosting some prices. Hoarding 
helps. Bad weather can add to 
the cost of family food. 

A real inflation break-through 
is not likely, even so. Restraints 
are on tap to keep prices from 
getting out of hand. 


Prices of many commodities are on 
the rise again. So are living costs. As 
living costs go up, there is talk of new 
demands for wage increases. 

Inflation is back in the air. Copper, 
zinc, lead, rubber are being marked up. 
There is a new gray market in some 
kinds of steel. Meat costs more at the 
grocery stores and farmers are getting 
more for their hogs and cattle. Wheat 
is higher priced. So is corn. 

Even so, a revival of real inflation is 
not looked for. Higher prices? Yes, to 
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some degree and for some things, Oli 
fashioned price inflation of the kind thai 
went on from 1946 through 1948? y, 
not unless war comes or unless there 
all-out defense preparation. Either would 
bring inflation and controls. (For genery| 
ousiness outlook see page 13.) 

The price rise, to date, is the kindy 
be expected in a period of rising actiyis 
in business. It is spurred, in grains, }y 
bad weather and bugs. It has been ge; 
erated in many fields by shortages tha 
grew from long steel and coal strikes, | 
is touched off in a few products by big 






stockpiling orders from Government ani | 


by stockpiling in Russia and other coup. 
tries. Hoarding, here and there, may bk 
a minor factor. 


Inflation of prices, however, is to bum ff 


against several barriers if it goes far. 
Idle productive capacity exists in man 








industries. Not all persons who want t 


work are working. Food of most kinds if 
abundant, and could become even mor) 


plentiful if output and marketing controk 
were lifted. Surpluses overhang many 
farm markets, available for sale at prices 
not far above the present. Goods, pour 
ing out, have met the urgent demands in 
most fields and are near to meeting such 
demands in others. Price rises could 





What’s Happening to Prices 


(BLS Index of 28 Basic Commodities) 
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choke off some demand and result in new 
oversupply. Surplus goods of many kinds 
are backing up in Europe. 
Sensitive commodities are the best 
barometer of inflation pressure. To give 
you an idea of what has happened to 28 
such commodities, the chart on page 36 
shows the ups and downs of their prices 
since the war. There was a sharp rise 
from June 28, 1946, to Nov. 28, 1947, 
then a sharp decline to June 30, 1949. 
An abrupt upturn, lasting till September, 
1949, brought prices a little way back 
up. This was followed by a period of 
downward drift. 

It is in the four most recent weeks that 
the new rise has occurred, and the sen- 
sitive-commodity prices, on the average, 
have gone up 4 per cent. 

For most of the sensitive commodities, 
however, the rises that have occurred 
within the last year have recovered only 
a small fraction of the ground that was 
lost in the early stages of the recession. 
Wheat, for example, that sold for more 
than $3 at Kansas City at the postwar 
peak has been under $2.40 in recent 
days. Corn is selling for about half of the 
peak price it reached. Steel scrap is 30 
to 40 per cent below the postwar high. 
Coffee prices, which were jumping up 
daily only a few months ago, have slid 
off several cents a pound. Rubber is the 
only one of these commodities that has 
advanced into new ground. 

Limiting factors that will tend to keep 
any price rise in check can be seen in 
many fields of business. 

Autos, with Chrysler back in produc- 
tion, are being turned out at a record 
rate. No price rise is likely while out- 
put is so high. Besides, there are signs 
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Bidding is up again 





““Cyclone!... 


anudder night wasted!” 


WHENEVER would-be intruders spot a 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence, it’s a bit- 
ter blow... because they know they’ll 
have to go elsewhere to do their dirty 
work. 

What criminals think about Cyclone 
Fence is unprintable. What plant man- 
agement thinks about it is best shown 
by Cyclone’s enviable status: it is the 
world’s most widely-used property 
protection fence. 

There are good, sound reasons for 
Cyclone’s wide usage. Effective pro- 
tection for plant property and equip- 
ment, of course. Plus complete 
“entrance and exit control’’ over em- 
ployees and others. But the main 
reason for Cyclone’s consistent popu- 
larity is the fact that it provides 
exceptionally long periods of mainte- 
nance-free protection. 

Whether you’re interested in indus- 
trial or residential protection, send 
for a copy of our free book, ‘“‘Your 


NO JOB is Too LARGE 
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For help on a specific fence 
project, ask for assistance from our 
sales engineers; there’s no obligation. 

Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 
fence made only by Cyclone Fence Divi- 
sion. Accept no substitute. 


Fence.’ 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You’!l find our 
big, 32-page fence catalog a valuable 
reference book. It’s full of pictures, 
facts, specifications. Shows 14 types 
of fence. Describes gates and other 
property safeguards. Before you 
choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


TOO SMES FOR Crcion, 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-50 
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... dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast 


service to, from and through 
the West-Southwest empire. 











. . . the constant addition of 
the newest equipment assures 
shippers and travelers of the 
finest in rail facilities through- 
out the 11-state area served by 
Mo-Pac ... the oldest line 
west of the Mississippi. 
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that the industry is catching up with the 
backlog of demand for cars, and that it 
will be past the peak by autumn. Any 
increase in price would tend to check 
sales. Cars then would accumulate jp 
dealers’ hands, and a price cut rather 
than a rise might be the end result, 

Steel demand now is abnormally great 
because of the steel and coal strikes 4 
few months ago. Users are buying steel to 
build up inventories, as well as for cur. 
rent production. That situation is bound 
to come to an end within a few months. 
barring all-out defense preparation. Be. 
sides, any slackening in the production 
of automobiles will be felt imme diately 
in steel. Competition from European 
steel, too, is rapidly coming back. Stee! 
companies, with their profits large, find 
themselves under fire in Congress. They 
are not likely to invite further attack by 
increasing prices to the consumer any 
time soon. 

Houses, like autos, are being built at 
a furious pace. The total number being 
constructed this year probably will run 
to 1.5 million—the greatest in U.S. his- 
tory. Some inflationary dangers are seen 
in the housing boom. But every house 
completed takes that much pressure off 
the shortage of living space. Eventually 
—probably within a year or two—supply 
will overtake demand. Price rises would 
speed that time. 

Household appliances, such as re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and ranges, are needed for the 
new houses that are being built. Most 
prices in this field have become 
firm, though general increases are not 
taking place. Television dealers have 
run into trouble, however, and _ are 
cutting prices on some models. Pro- 
duction of all home appliances can be 
stepped up further, if the market should 
become stronger. 

In all these fields, factors are at work 
tending to bring a new balance of sup- 
ply and demand at prices not much 
higher than those prevailing now. 

Stored commodities exist as a po- 
tential brake against inflation in other 
business fields. 

Food, for example, cannot rise very 
far in price, without attracting supplies 
out of storage. Huge amounts are tied 
up under Government loan or owned out- 
right by the Government. 

Wheat has been jumping up in price 
and now is a few cents above the support 
level. But, if it goes up much further, 450 
million bushels now in storage will be 
available to meet the demand. Likewise, 
rising corn prices will attract nearly 800 
million bushels of storage corn to the 
market. Already, in some cases, farmers 
are paying up their loans on wheat and 
corn, so as to take possession. That in 
turn releases the grain for feeding and 
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tends to increase the amount of meat 
available for consumers. 

In the case of butter and eggs, further 
rise of a few cents would cause the Gov- 
ernment to suspend its buying, thus 
weakening demand and checking a fur- 
ther price increase. Then, if butter prices 
keep on going up, the Government can 
begin unloading its stocks of 87 million 
pounds of butter. 

Prices of food are basic to the whole 
price structure, because of their bearing 
on the cost of living and on wage de- 





mands by labor. Without rising food 
prices, no inflationary movement is likely 
to get out of hand. 

Clothing prices, too, are kept in check 
to some extent by the existence of stored 
commodities. Nearly 6 million bales of 
cotton are held under Government Joan 
or owned outright by the Government. 
Rising cotton prices already have caused 
farmers to withdraw about a million bales 
from under loans, and some of these 
stocks are coming on the market. That 
tends to check any further rise in cotton 
prices, and in turn acts as a brake on 
clothing prices. Woolen clothing, how- 
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ever, apparently is headed for some in- 


crease. 
Oil and coal also are in plentiful 


supply. Through State controls, oil out- 


put has been restricted and could be 
stepped up, if necessary, to meet a 
stronger demand. Besides, the domestic 
industry is worried about oil imports. 
Coal, too, is getting into trouble. Mines 
are producing at a high rate, but competi- 
tive fuels are cutting into the market for 
coal, and prices are beginning to soften. 

Thus, the trends toward inflation are 
being countered in some areas by trends 
of an opposite nature. 

Some elements of inflation are pres- 
ent in the business picture, others are not. 
On the side of inflation, money is abun- 
dant and could have some effect. Deficit 
financing of Government is adding slow- 
ly to money supply. Credit is expanding. 
Houses are being sold in some cases with 
no down payment, and a wild situation 
could develop there. 

On the other hand, most raw materials 
are plentiful. Idle capacity exists in some 
lines. Wants that already are pretty well 
filled could be entirely choked off by a 
price rise, if it became extreme. Hoard- 
ing on a big scale is absent. There is no 
mush by industry to stockpile for war. In- 
ventory buying still is cautious. 

One big question mark is the in- 
temational situation. If the Government 
should go all out in defense preparation, 
with the spending of added _ billions, 
pices could shoot skyward and controls 
of all kinds would follow. Short of any 
uch emergency, however, the outlook 
is that the new inflation will be only mild 
ind will not go far. 








Betty works at the Acme 
Manufacturing Company. 
Every night she balances the 
office cash—the easy way. Her 
low-cost, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs gives her first-time 
accuracy ... cuts balancing 
time in half. 

























Match your 
Business Tools 
fo your 
Business Tasks 
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Martha’s figure work at the 
Larson Lumber Company is 
all in feet and inches. Annoy- 
ing? Not at all! Her elec- 
trically operated Burroughs 
computes in fractions, gives 
her the right answers fast! 



















At the Bon Ton, Emily spends 
hours listing sales by depart- 
ments. She’d spend a lot more 
time, though, without her 
two-total Burroughs. It sup- 
plies department totals plus 
a grand total of all depart- 
ments in a single run. 















SEE HOW THE RIGHT BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
MAKES YOUR FIGURING FASTER, EASIER, THRIFTIER 


With your specific figuring needs in mind, examine the new 
Burroughs line. Notice what a wide choice you have... 
how it includes the right adding machine for every figuring 
job. Then select the Burroughs that best suits your scheme 
of business. Look at it—smooth, smart and sturdy. Operate it— 
swift, sure and simple. Judge it on all points— 
you'll know there’s a Burroughs that will do your 







figuring work better . . . at less cost. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 








BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 

DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

NAME fi: | 

: ss cnthesecthicnsemniese. ae 

Please send me descriptive folder and | 
prices on Burroughs adding machines. ADDRESS_ eaceeoe | 
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NO-STRIKE LAW FOR RAILROADS? 


‘Model’ Labor Act Is Called Failure Aggi 


Strikes bring support in Con- 
gress for new railroad-labor law. 
Compulsory arbitration is favored 
by some road managers. 

Such a law would bring wage 
fixing by Government and a ban 
on future rai! strikes. Idea might 
spread to other industries. 

Back of it all is failure of Rail- 
way Labor Act, once the ‘‘model 
law,” to work the way Congress 
intended it to work. 


Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes once more is getting attention 
in Congress. Railroad companies are 
showing a willingness to accept a law 
that would force unions and employ- 
ers to abide by decisions of fact-find- 
ing boards. If wage fixing by Govern- 
ment boards should start here, it could 
spread to other key industries. 

The strike called last week by the 
Locomotive Firemen against four rail- 
roads served to increase pressure on Con- 
gress for enactment of arbitration legis- 
lation for this industry. The strike came 
while a Senate Committee was holding 
public hearings on a bill to write com- 
pulsory arbitration into the Railway La- 
bor Act. Railroad officials cited the walk- 
out as another reason for changing the 
Act. Unions oppose compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

The Railway Labor Act long has been 
hailed by union officials as a model for 
settling disputes in other industries. The 
Act, however, has failed to prevent sev- 
eral major strikes in recent years, despite 
its fact-finding machinery and other pro- 
visions designed to head off walkouts. 

Fact finding, under this law, is the 
final step before a strike. A board ap- 
pointed by the President of the U.S. 
recommends terms of settlement, but 
these recommendations are not binding. 
When the Act was written, public pres- 
sure was relied upon to compel the 
parties to a dispute to accept the board’s 
recommendations. 

Legislation now before Congress 
would make the reports of fact-finding 
boards binding on both sides. Strikes 
against railroads would be outlawed. 
Unions and employers still would be 


40 


able to settle their differences by ne- 
gotiations, but if negotiations failed the 
unions could not strike. Senator Forrest 
C. Donnell (Rep.), of Missouri, is au- 
thor of the proposal. 

Railroad officials backing the Don- 
nell bill complain that the roads usually 
have accepted fact-finding recommenda- 
tions, but that the unions in recent yeaxs 
have tended to reject them, demanding 
better terms. That was true in the Fire- 
men’s dispute. The union’s demand for an 
extra fireman on big Diesel locomotives 
was rejected by two fact-finding boards, 
but the union struck anyway. 


PENNSYLVANIA‘S FRANKLIN 


is violent opposition from unions, } 
other industries, employers as wel] » 
union leaders oppose suggestions for com, 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes, Thy 
has been the position of the railroad 
executives in the past, but they came tj 
the arbitration idea after repeated fy 
ures of the voluntary methods providy 
in the Act. They said that they prefeng 
compulsory arbitration to the seizy 
method used in various rail walkoyy 
where the Government takes over th 
roads and runs them. 

Enactment of the Donnell bill, or som 
similar measure, is not expected at tk 


Gi 
d 


’ —Acme photos 
N. Y. CENTRAL'S METZMAN 


ls compulsory arbitration the way out? 


This strike, and others before it, are 
cited by railroad officials as proof that 
the voluntary system for settlement has 
broken down. Among railroad presidents 
who so advised Congress were Walter S. 
Franklin, of the Pennsylvania, and Gustav 
Metzman, of the New York Central. 

Unions’ power to strike, now un- 
limited, must be curbed, Mr. Franklin 
said, because railroads no longer can af- 
ford the expense of granting concessions 
to the unions. Mr. Metzman said that 
compulsory arbitration must be sub- 
stituted because no group has a right to 
paralyze the nation’s economy for its own 
benefit. 

Testimony of these officials and other 
railroad executives probably gained some 
new votes for the Donnell bill, but there 


present session of Congress, barring a 
extended rail emergency. Managemet 
support for the proposal, however, migi 
revive the arbitration plan next year. ! 
it is to be tried anywhere, compulsor 
arbitration seems to have its best chane 
of enactment in this industry. 

Once arbitration is established in t 
rail industry, there will be efforts to e 
tend it to other fields. Public utilitid 
might be brought under some national 
wage machinery of the sort. They alread} 
are subject to compulsory arbitration i 
some States. The idea also might spreag 
to basic industries such as coal and stee 
where strikes can close down big sectio 
of the economy. 

Strong opposition, on the othe 
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agement and labor in practically every 
industry outside of railroads. Few em- 
ployers or unions want to turn over their 
contract bargaining to Government 
hoards. It is unlikely that arbitration 
could be forced upon the coal or steel 
industries. unless prolonged strikes dis- 
rupted the economy to the extent that 
. the public welfare required drastic meas- 
Agai ures. 

Labor and employers, however, are 
watching the railroad arbitration proposal 








inions, kM closely. Many fear that the door to Gov- 
S well xf emment wage fixing may be opening. 
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walkout ployers have just emerged from the Su- 
Over th preme Court and the National Labor Re- 
b jations Board. 

The high Court, in approving non- 
Communist affidavits and _ injunctions 
against certain types of strikes, has given 
the green light to Congress and to State 
legislatures to adopt new protections for 
employers against union abuses. 

The NLRB, at the same time, gives 
employers a better idea of what a union 
can force a company to disclose in the 
way of pay-roll information. 

The Court’s rulings cover a range of 
d labor problems. 

Non-Communist affidavits are held 
to be constitutional. The Supreme Court 
finds that Congress can withhold services 
of the NLRB from unions whose officers 
fail to make affidavits that they are not 
members of the Communist Party and 
that they do not believe in overthrow 
ofthe Government by force. 

Congress is held to have the right to 
ty to prevent political strikes by Com- 
munists “and other kinds of direct action 
designed to burden and interrupt the 
free low of commerce.” This portion of 
the majority opinion, written by Chief 
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. Justice Fred M. Vinson, may indicate 

that the Court will approve other restric- 
f tions on strike activity imposed by the 
ring “ Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Even more drastic curbs on Commu- 
nists could be imposed by Congress un- 
der the ruling, in the opinion of Justice 
Hugo L. Black, who dissented. Justice 
Black argues that the majority’s reason- 
ing could apply to a law barring Commu- 
nists from membership in unions, or from 
holding jobs of any kind. 

Picketing can be enjoined when a 
mion is trying to foree an employer to 
compel his workers to join the union, the 
Court holds in another case. The Court 
proves an injunction brought under a 
Washington State law, finding that the 
wit did not abridge the constitutional 
ight of free speech. This reasoning pre- 
umably also applies to Taft-Hartley Act 
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Only MARCHANT offers a 
complete line of calculators with 

AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION — 
priced within reach of even a small 


business. Multiplier digits are 





| of the fingertip... carriage 
| shifts AUTOMATICALLY 
... answer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY — 


| with but a fraction of the effort required on 


entered POSITIVELY by atouch 


FASTER with a 


MARC N Tazz) 
Gursmtber 


AMJRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


Marchant Calculators 
Name 
' Address 
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| any bar-type calculator...and with absolute accuracy. 
| The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by 


| a demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


' MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
‘ Oakland 8, California U-5 : 


' Please send me free information about the new 


Rental 
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... the Big Boss Screamed 


looking at our latest Sales 
Report. “Ever hear of the 
New West—population up 
6 million since 1940—per 
capita sales 20 per cent 
above the U.S. average?” 





“Easy, Chief, I’m ’way ahead of 
you,” I countered, handing him 
some mighty important facts. “It’s 
a big, rich market, but these figures 
prove we need a West Coast branch 
plant to get our share of the busi- 


ness!” 











Six conferences and 3 weeks 
later he screamed again (over the 
telephone from California): “I’ve 
found the location—METRO- 
POLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
—best spot in the West for pro- 








duction and distribution!” 


ARE YOU SATISFIED with your sales in this 29 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET? If not, investigate METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
{ which includes all of Alameda County }— the one location where you can 
serve all the great and growing West most economically. 






FREE —cer rue FACTS ABOUT 
MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 


Write for new Data Sheet “GROWING MARKETS OF THE 
WEST’”’— the factual story of an amaz- 
ing market opportunity. Or let us send 
you the specific facts you require. In- 

M F i R (j p (] [| TA N quiries held in strictest confidence. 





soos 
Suite 35 - 427 Thirteenth Street 
Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY «+ BERKELEY * EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD + LIVERMORE * OAKLAND « PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON ° SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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provisions outlawing this kind of strik 
activity. 

Self-employed persons can be Dre 
tected against union efforts to force thep 
into unions, the Court rules in upholdig 
two injunctions granted by Washingta 
State courts. The injunctions restrainel 
unions from picketing small shops whe, 
the proprietors did all the work, hirin 
no employes. The unions sought to oom, 
pel the shop owners to join the union ands 
abide by contracts that fixed the hours} 
the businesses could operate 

Racial job quotas cannot be impose 
upon empioyers by unions where a Sta} 
has a policy against discrimination, a 
other Supreme Court decision says in ¢& 
fect. The Court refuses to set aside » 
injunction against picketing that ws 
aimed at compelling a store owner jn; 
Negro neighborhood to hire a certaiy 
percentage of Negroes as clerks. Th 
California Supreme Court was upheld if 
its decision that the picketing violate) 
State policy against discrimination, in thi 
case discrimination against white job apf 
plicants. F 

Strike votes cannot be forced upaf 
unions by State law where the plant ip 
volved is engaged in interstate commere 
or is making goods for sale across Statff 
lines. This is the U.S. Supreme Court 
finding in a decision voiding a provisiof 
of a Michigan strike-control law thal 
sought to prevent a walkout until a maf 
jority of workers had given approval ing 
secret poll conducted by the State. The 
Court finds that this law invades a fieldf 
pre-empted by Congress, since the Taff 
Hartley Act sets up mediation proce 
dures. 

Employers ‘in this decision thus ar 
placed on notice that they cannot expec 





~Harris & Ewing 
CHIEF JUSTICE VINSON 
. . . Congress's right to act 
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relief from State laws against a particu- 
lar type of union activity if Congress has 
covered this problem in one way or an- 
other in its labor legislation. An excep- 
tion to this is the problem of the “union 
shop.” Here Congress specified that 
States could place more restrictions on 
the “union shop” than does the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The Labor Board also has given em- 
ployers a new rule for guidance when 
they are confronted with union requests 
for pay-roll information. 

NLRB’s policy has been to require em- 
ployers to give unions pay-roll informa- 
tion needed for intelligent collective bar- 
gaining. In a new case, against Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, 
N.Y., the Board outlines in more detail 
what employers are expected to disclose 
and what they do not need to turn over 
to a union bargaining committee. 

Information that can be demanded by 
a union includes a list of employes in 
the bargaining unit for which the union 
has contract rights. The employer also is 
required to disclose the current wage or 
salary of each employe, including non- 
union workers as well as union members. 
NLRB in addition allows the union to 
obtain the pay-roll information for a year 
earlier, when the previous contract was 
negotiated. 

The employer is not required to turn 
over to the union, under this decision, 
pay-roll information for two earlier years. 
The union had demanded the payroll for 
each of four specified years, but NLRB 
said records for the earlier years were not 
needed in writing a new agreement. Also, 
NLRB does not force employers to dis- 
close salaries of supervisors or others not 
in the bargaining unit involved. 





iy —Bachrach 
JUSTICE BLACK 
- « « Communists’ right to work 
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LET'S LISTEN IN while Howard Stone answers 
a question his 8-year-old son Bruce might 
ask on seeing the Mauretania sail for Europe. 
Howard knows how. He has worked at 
Norton for 11 years, where one out of every 
two employees has more than 10 years’ service. 


‘HOW BIG DO THEY MAKE SHIPS, DAD?” 


Almost no limit, son, as long as 


their designers and builders continue 


to advance with science’s progress in all the things that make ships 


strong, fast and safe.” 





“A SHIP'S STEEL PLATES, for example, 
must be just right. That’s why the 
powerful rolls that form them in steel 
mills are kept smooth and true with 
big Norton roll grinders and fast-cut- 
ting Norton grinding wheels.” 





“A BIG SHIP’S PROPELLERS must have 
perfect surfaces to provide extra speed, 
smoother sailing . . . such surfaces as 
come from rough-grinding with Norton 
cup-shaped wheels and finishing with 
Behr-Manning abrasive discs.” 


“SO, YOU SEE, BRUCE, in these ways and many others, Norton, world’s largest 
manufacturer of abrasives, plays an important part in making modern things like 


ships ever better and better.” 

















WNORTONS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Gdaking better products to make other products better 


-~ \ / 
ABRASIVES “~ pp brinoine WHEELS.- ©) ousrones <I ABeasive PAPER & CLOTH< 
# —3 
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foie GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES Re 





REFRACTORIES, POROUS MEDIUMS & LABORATORY WARE.| 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N, Y¥ 


LABELING MACHINES NON-SLIP FLOORING 


1B) NORBIDE PRODUCTS 5 
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iS A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 









American Can 
LOEW'S 
Coce 


A.T.&T. 


What should | buy? 


There’s no certain answer to that 
one, of course. But we've just pub- 
lished a booklet that may go a long 
way toward helping you select the 
stocks best suited to you and your 
investment program. 

We call it our “Security and In- 
dustry Survey”, and if you are sin- 
cerely interested in investing, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy without 
charge or obligation. 

To help clarify your thinking 
on what stocks to buy, the “S & I 
Survey” contains: 

@ Individual reviews of 34 major in- 
dustries detailed digests of 
earnings, costs, production, sales. 
Specific facts on some 300 important 
companies . . . current figures on 
dividends, earnings, prices, yields. 
Ratings also show whether we re- 
gard the stocks as good for specu- 
lation, for income, for investment. 
A carefully prepared list of “selected 
issues’”—some 40 or 50 of the most 
attractive securities currently avail- 
able, catalogued separately by in- 
vestment objective. 

A basic discussion of investment 

principles . . . a review of business 

conditions today . . . a summary of 
the outlook for tomorrow. 


After you’ve studied the “S & I 
Survey”, we'll be glad to consult 
with you about your own invest- 
ment program, glad to give you all 
the help we can. 

For your copy, just address— 


Department SA-37 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 














We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW TO GET SCIENCE GRANTS 


Scholarships and fellowships for in- 
dividuals, grants to colleges and industry 
for basic research, aid for scientists are 
to be provided in the future through a 
new National Science Foundation. 

Congress and the President have just 
approved an Act creating the Science 
Foundation. In a short time, $500,000 
will become available to set up an organ- 
ization and to start operations. It will 
be July 1, 1951, however, before cash 
can begin to flow in important quantities 
to individuals and institutions interested 
in research in basic science. There will 
be 15 million dollars to spend in the first 
full operating year, and 15 million a year 
after that. 


Who will get this money? 

Money will go to aid research into basic 
sciences as they relate to mathematics, 
physics, biology, medicine, engineering 
and other fields. Almost any individual 
or institution qualified to carry on such 
research might be in line for a grant 
from the Science Foundation. 


Will there be money for applied 
science? 

No. That’s not the idea. The purpose of 
the Foundation is to encourage basic re- 
search, a field in which the U.S. is de- 
scribed as weak. It is a field in which 
there is little promise of direct reward. 
Industry and other foundations usually 
are not tempted to finance such study 
because there would not be a tangible 
return. 


Where will most research be done? 
Probably in universities. Emphasis is to 
be on fellowships and scholarships. This 
will permit a number of students and 
scientists to carry on advanced studies 
or experiments in schools in the U.S. or 
abroad. The Foundation will have to 
approve the schools in advance. 


Will grants be made to institutions? 
Yes. Universities will benefit from cash 
grants from the Foundation. Sometimes 
a university will be singled out and asked 
to carry on a particular line of research. 
Or a university can go to the Foundation 
and apply for a grant to undertake spe- 
cial research. In some cases, that will 
mean the building of additional labora- 
tories and research facilities of universi- 
ties. 


Can industries get grants, too? 

That will be possible sometimes. Some 
companies that are interested in basic 
research in science will be able to qualify 
for grants. But many companies whose 


primary interest is in applied research 
will not be able to get grants from the 
Foundation. 


What of scholarships? On what basis 
will they be given? 

The plan is to make cash grants to jp. 

dividuals entirely on the basis of meri 

and ability. These awards would go tp 

those who have shown special! aptitude 

for scientific study or research. 


Can undergraduates get grants, too? 
It probably will be possible for under. 
graduates to get scholarships in special 
cases. But, for the most part, the science 
awards will go to older persons for 
carrying on postgraduate studies or re. 
search. 


How much will the scholarships pay? 
There will be no flat fixed amount. The 
Foundation will decide how much to pay 
in each individual case. But, as a rule, 
the student or scientist will be promised 
enough to carry on at least one year’s 
study or research at some university. He 
also will receive money for living ex- 
penses. The Foundation will make its 
own rules. It may take into considera- 
tion the amount needed by an individual, 
with extra grants for married persons. 
These things are yet to be decided. 


Who will screen applicants? 

That is another matter to be decided by 
the Foundation. There probably will 
not be any competitive examinations. 
It will be some time before the Founda- 
tion will be in a position to make many 
grants to either individuals or univer- 


sities. But some awards are expected to J 


be made during the last half of this year. 


Will FBI investigate persons receiving 
money from the Foundation? 

Congress decided to drop an earlier pro 
vision in the bill requiring FBI clearance 
of all employes of the Foundation and 
all individuals receiving grants. But Con- 
gress did say that employes must be sub- 
ject to FBI investigation before getting 
access to secret data. And persons re- 
ceiving fellowships and scholarships must 
take oaths that thev do not favor, or be- 
long to organizations that favor, over- 
throw of the U.S. Government. 


Who will run the foundation? 

The Foundation will be headed by a 
$15,000-a-year director. He will be as- 
sisted by a 24-member board that will 
meet from time to time. Both director 
and board members will be appointed by 
the President, with Senate confirmation. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The businessman's next headache is to come from demands for higher wages. 

Wage increases are to be demanded by both AFL and CIO unions. Employers 
are on notice that both labor organizations want to get more pay for workers. 

Wage demands were soft-pedaled in most recent union negotiations. Unions 
accepted the theory that business conditions might not be very good in 1950. 
Pensions and insurance have been major union talking points so far this year. 

Profits outlook changes the union attitude. Leaders are returning to the 
old refrain that industry can afford both to increase wages and lower prices. 

Outlook is that, when union contracts are reopened for negotiation, wage 
demands will be insistent and probably for sizable amounts. Wage raises offer 
an immediate reward to a union member. Pensions give less tangible benefits. 
For most major industries, the drive for higher wages will come in 195l. 











Wages actually have been inching up. Average hourly earnings of factory 
workers now are $1.42%, against $1.40 a year ago. Weekly earnings hit a new 
high for durable-goods industries at an average of $59.97. For nondurable-goods 
industries, the average worker's pay is $52.90 a week, up $1.50 from a year ago. 


Profits outlook actually is improving. First-quarter corporate earnings 
are put at 18.3 billions a year by the Council of Economic Advisers. That is a 
better record than for any 1949 quarter, almost up to the 1948 first quarter. 

Corporate earnings also are likely to increase in the second quarter. 
Steel industry is doing much better. Auto industry should show a rise, too. 

Unions can be counted on to try to get a slice of these added earnings. 














You can get a fair gauge of who is profiting from the current business 
upsurge by earnings reports compiled by the National City Bank of New York. 

Aircraft manufacturers report first-quarter profits 65 per cent ahead 
of the same quarter last year. Volume of Government orders is rising. 

Drugs, soaps and cosmetics show a 53 per cent increase in net earnings. 

Electrical-equipment profits are up 39 per cent. That is television. 

Textiles and apparel are up 30 per cent. They were in a slump last year. 

Auto industry (without General Motors) showed profits up 6 per cent. 

The building boom is boosting profits of related industries, with a 40 per 
cent increase for heating and plumbing equipment, a 24 per cent increase for 
cement, glass and stone, 23 per cent advance for chemicals and paint. 

Profit gains also are reported by the food and office-equipment firms. 
































Not all industries are doing better. Profits are down for beverages, for 
petroleum products, for machinery and other metal products. Earnings are way 
off--52 per cent--for manufacturers of railroad equipment. This trend in 
profits is a reflection of the spotty nature of the boom, detailed on page 13. 





Farmers also are faring a bit worse this year than in 1949. 
Cash receipts from marketings are estimated by Department of Agriculture 
at 25 billion dollars for 1950. That will be a 2.5-billion drop from 1949. 
Farm costs remain high. So net farm income is expected to show a further drop. 
Adverse weather is affecting farmers. Winter-wheat crop is to be less than 
700 million bushels, lowest in seven years. Planting has been held back for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


oats and barley, corn and soybeans. Crop of rye is lowest in years. 

Smaller grain harvest will not mean shortage. Government surpluses assure 
adequate supplies of wheat and corn. But farmers will have less to sell. 

Government costs for price supports may be below estimates in view of the 
changed harvest outlook. But farmers’ incomes will suffer, too. 

The official estimate puts livestock marketings up this year, with crops 
down. Marketing of hogs and cattle is expected to be heavy later in the year. 

















Financial policy of Government has shifted again. It's anti-inflationary. 
Federal Reserve Banks are selling Government securities. That holds down 
prices, keeps interest up. It also takes money out of the banking system. 
Treasury now is borrowing 100 million dollars a week, mostly from banks. 
But that borrowing should end, or be substantially reduced, around midyear. 
Cash deficit in the budget for the period beyond midyear probably will be 
financed without resort to much bank borrowing. Treasury could: (1) reduce its 
large cash balance: (2) use trust-fund receipts; (3) sell savings bonds. 
Prospect is that, with business expanding as rapidly as now, Government 
policy will tend to hold it in check. That doesn't mean the "easy money" plan 
will change, but it probably does mean that money supply may not be expanded. 
It's the reverse of last year's credit policy when business was slowing down. 








Government spending pattern also promises to affect business differently. 
Foreign aid is to decline. That means less assistance to U.S. exporters. 
Farm aids probably will go along at close to current levels. 
Veterans' training is likely to drop. Less money for schools, employers. 
Public works is in a strong rise. That gives business to contractors. 
Aircraft orders are rising. That benefits airplane manufacturers. 
Government spending means as much, immediately, to the individual or busi- 
ness that gets the dollar as any other form of spending. When Government spends 
around 42 billion dollars a year, the pattern becomes significant. 














The Truman program to aid small business is getting a cool reception. 

Investment companies, capital banks, are the heart of the proposal. Idea 
is to establish a place where businessmen can go to get venture capital. 

Venture capital has been scarce for all but large organizations. 

Truman plan would supply this capital through investment concerns that 
would be owned by commercial banks, supervised by Federal Reserve System. It 
would restore something like "bank affiliates" that flourished in the 1920s. 

One small-business organization is on record against the plan. Bankers, 
some of them, are reported to be cautious. The Truman program is not to get 
very far in Congress without support of groups that might realize some benefit. 











Antimonopoly Committee, headed by Representative Celler, is not expected to 
get very far either. Steel hearings didn't hit very hard at "big business." 

Steel-company spokesmen, in fact, spoke vigorously in defense of bigness. 

A_ proposal to give Government power to dissolve or breakup large firms when 
they have power to "monopolize" is expected to be made, but not acted on. 

Justice Department is the place to look for antimonopoly moves. It has 
already filed important suits, has more to come in the months ahead. 








Rent-control extension appears to be an even bet. If controls continue, 
however, they will be looser, with a great deal more “local option" in them. 
Antimerger bill, to prevent purchase of a competitor's assets, is locked up 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. There probably will not be time to act. 
Basing-point bill also is smarled in Senate processes. Action unlikely. 
Excise tax cuts probably will be approved for around a billion dollars. 
Question is whether Congress will override a veto. That's now uncertain. 
Pay-roll tax probably will be held at current rates beyond next January. 
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they Dear Ihe 

Construction equipment rusting in the jungles . . . locomotives mired in 
mud... laborers’ huts rotted to their foundations — all memorials to men 
who tried to build the Panama Canal and failed because of yellow fever 
and malaria. Before the United States undertook construction, it 
prepared for the safety of the men on the job. War was waged on the 
mosquito by scientific drainage, fumigation, burning, and the use of 
oil, and the Canal Zone was cleaned up for those who followed to build 


the great Canal. This is one of history's outstanding examples of 


Prepared Safety. 


Prepared Safety comes from studying, planning, 
teaching and practicing. On the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, it is a basic factor in Precision Transportation 
— the N. & W.’s brand of dependable rail service. 


BOSTON: 


77% 
—_— 






Mosguilo To Speed World Commerce 


PRECISION 





For years the N. & W. has maintained a Safety 
Department to investigate safety problems, institute 
safer working conditions, and promote safety edu- 
cational programs through safety committees and 
among employees all over the railroad. This pre- 
pared safety is further assured by rigid tests of materials 
. . . an extensive traffic control system . . . the most 
modern and dependable equipment ... vigilant 
supervision and maintenance of roadways . . . tested 
and constantly improved operating methods... 
and the desire of thousands of experienced, safety- 
conscious employees to do the job, big or little, as 
perfectly as possible. 

Safety is the first law of good railroading. Prepared 
Safety* on the Norfolk and Western is one vital reason 


yy 9 


why shippers route their freight, ‘““Via N. & W. 


*Four times the Norfolk and Western Railway has been awarded 

the Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the outstanding safety 
record among the large Class I railroads of the nation... 
highest honor in railroad safety. 


Norfpotk..- Mesto sve. 





RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 








ITS THE WHOLLY NEW BW AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION ... THE SIMPLEST OF 
ALL NO-SHIFT DRIVES. ACTUALLY 
HAS 150 FEWER PARTS. GIVES 
MORE MILES PER GALLON THAN 
EVEN NON-AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
... BRINGS MANY OF THE BENEFITS 
OF B-W OVERDRIVE. RESPONDS 
INSTANTLY WITHOUT ‘MUSHINESS? 
NO CREEPING AT STOPS. FULL 
BRAKING BY THE ENGINE ON HILLS, 

















POWDERED BRONZE =o 
PROVES ITS FIGHTING METTLE: 7 


oT TR pe! SINTERED-- THROUGH PRESSURE AND HEAT-- BRONZE “DuST" 
wow M GI OF STR, THE NEW B-W AUTOMATIC TAKES ON A SOLID FORM OF AMAZING TOUGHNESS. PREVIOUSLY 
ENG TRANSMISSION, YOU CRUISE 17% PROVED IN FIGHTING TANKS, THIS METAL 15 IDEAL FOR CONTROL 
C FARTHER FOR EACH ENGINE REVOLUTION. SURFACES IN THE B-WAUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. IT HELPS 
THIS MEANS A QUIETER RIDE... A MONEY-SAVING, MAKE POSSIBLE THE PERFECT MERGING OF ONE SPEED 
LONGER LIFE FOR THE ENGINE. RANGE WITH ANOTHER. 


wacscencesr BOKG- WARNER 




















3 MRPRISING FACTS ABOUT THE NEW 
BW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION... 


HE SIMPLEST... MOST ADVANCED... MOST EFFECTIVE J 
WD-SHIET DRIVE EVER DEVELOPED 7 


E RESULT OF 18 YEARS OF INTENSIVE RESEARCH AND 
NG. AVAILABLE SOON ON LEADING MAKES OF 
RS. SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO EACH MOTORCAR 
“MAKERS OWN REQUIREMENTS. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF THE B-W SKILL THAT BENEFITS ‘ —— 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY THROUGH THE a go AN: S 
AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, FARM IMPLEMENT AND oa oo IN rARRIES 7 c. 


HOME APPLIANCE INDUSTRIES. 
* 28607 0007 Wn WEIGHT 


A MAN COULD EASILY HOLD THE f= ON HIS 
BACK IF HIS STRENGTH WERE PROPORTIONATE To THAT 
OF ONE SPECIAL PART IN THE NEW B-W AUTOMATIC 
0068 sme Mt TRANSMISSION, LITTLE BIGGER THAN A KERNEL OF 
G 0 0 CORN, THIS PRECISION DEVICE HELPS TO GET MORE 


OL! / PUSH FROM THE ENGINE. 
A PUSH OF THE GAS PEDAL... AND 


.. THERE'S A RUSH OF OIL. OFTEN 
_ THE FLOW REACHES THE TITANIC 
= RATE OF 2000 GALLONS A 
MINUTE. THATS HOW B-W5 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
QUIETLY TRANSFERS 
POWER TO THE WHEELS 
WITH SUPER-SMOOTHNESS... 
EVEN ON THE FASTEST PICKUP 








TOU MORE THAN 1400 
ENTRANTS Rs. FAILED TO WIN EVEN 
ONCE / WILBUR SHAW HAS WON THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 500-MILE MEMORIAL DAY 
CLASSIC 3 TIMES. PRESIDENT OF THE 
SPEEDWAY TODAY, A RECOGNIZED MOTORCAR 
EXPERT, SHAW SAYS: ” THE B-W ALITOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION /5 DIFFERENT=- = SOLID- 
FEELING, SMOOTH, FAST-ACTING... 
EVERYTHING AUTO OWNERS HAVE HOPED FoR 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE 

FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL © LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 

JOINT «© MORSE CHAIN © MORSE CHAIN, LTD. © NORGE © NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ 
WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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PUZZLE: $1 EQUALS 35 CENTS 


Business executives get pay 
that ranges up to half a million 
dollars a year. Yet many are dis- 
satisfied with their jobs. 

Taxes sometimes take 65 cents 
of each salary dollar. Some small 
businessmen do better than heads 
of biggest corporations. 

Search is on for tax schemes to 
raise executives’ take-home pay. 
But the tax collector has a way 
of ruling out such schemes. 


Pay scale of top business execu- 
tives varies widely. Official reports, 
just made public, show that a few of 
the men who run U. S. industry get as 
much as half a million dollars a year 
in salaries and bonuses. Others, heads 
of big companies, get a tenth of that 
amount, or less. Typical pay of the 
presidents and board chairmen of the 
larger corporations is around $100,- 
000 to $150,000 a year. 

Some of the higher salaries and 
bonuses paid by corporations in 1949 are 
shown in the table. These figures were 
disclosed by corporate reports filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The table also shows that the take- 
home pay of some business executives, 
those in the top salary brackets, amounts 
to only about 35 cents out of each dollar 
they earn. The Government, through 
income taxes, takes all the rest. 

Actually, the federal tax, in a good 
many cases, may be higher than that 
shown here. These tax computations as- 
sume, among other things, that the in- 
dividual has no income other than his 
salary or bonus. As a matter of fact, 
corporation heads often have other im- 
portant income sources, including divi- 
dend-paying stock in the firms they run. 
In these cases, since rates are graduated 
upward according to the taxpayer’s total 
income, taxes take a bigger bite out of 
salaries than these computations show. 

Whether they have other income or 
not, high-salaried business executives 
often find that, in effect, they have to 
put in more than half their time work- 
ing for the Government. 

High as the salaries of these men may 
appear to the general run of working 


50 


Firms Try to Boost Officials’ Take-Home Pay 








e | 
How Taxes Cut Executives’ Pay 
How federal income taxes can cut into the salary of a high-paid business 
executive is shown in the table below. Pay figures represent salaries and 
bonuses for calendar 1949 unless otherwise noted. A tax computation has 
been made on the assumption, in each case, that the taxpayer is married but 
has no other dependents, that he has no income other than his salary or bonus, 
and that his deductions, for tax purposes, amount to 10 per cent of his pay, 
Company and Federal Income Left 
Executive Pay Tax After Tax 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
John L. Collyer, pres. $215,000 $112,548 $102,452 
United States Rubber Co. 
Herbert E. Smith, chm. of bd. 170,944 83,110 87,834 
Proctor & Gamble Co. (year ended June 30) 
Richard R. Deupree, chm. of bd. 214,622 112,286 102,336 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
John W. Andrews, pres. 132,911 59,320 73,591 
American Tobacco Co. 
Vincent Riggio, pres. 460,748 289,584 171,164 
Richard J. Boylan, vice pres. 254,449 140,220 114,229 
James R. Coon, vice pres. 254,449 140,220 114,229 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
James A. Gray, chm. of bd. 217,500 114,270 103,230 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Gwilym A. Price, pres. 199,987 102,236 97,751 
Radio Corp. of America 
David Sarnoff, chm. of bd. 200,000 102,244 97,756 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
Walter S. Gifford, chm. of bd. 209,450 108,726 100,724 
Leroy A. Wilson, pres. 159,861 76,000 83,861 
General Electric Co. 
C. E. Wilson, pres. 195,000 98,920 96,080 
International Harvester Co. (year ended Oct. 31) 
John L. McCaffrey, pres. 161,150 76,826 84,324 
Fowler McCormick, chm. of bd. 144,083 . 66,182 77,901 
The Texas Co. 
W. S. S. Rodgers, chm. of bd. 150,000 69,836 80,164 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
J. F. Drake, chm. of bd. 343,000 203,386 139,614 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
Eugene Holman, pres. 157,500 74,484 83,016 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Fred H. Haggerson, pres. 195,143 99,012 96,131 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
C. H. Greenewalt, pres. 438,550 273,236 165,314 
A. B. Echols, vice pres. 313,350 181,886 131,464 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Harry Cohn, pres. 197,600 100,648 96,952 
Loew’s Inc. (year ended Aug. 31, 1949) 
Louis B. Mayer, Ist vice pres. 454,266 284,796 169,470 
Nicholas M. Schenck, pres. 224,768 119,298 105,470 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Cornelius F. Kelley, chm. of bd. 201,732 103,406 98,326 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Thomas J. Hargrave, pres. 191,011 96,266 94,745 
United States Steel Corp. 
Benjamin F. Fairless, pres. 211,000 109,792 101,208 
Irving S. Olds, chm. of bd. 164,200 78,782 85,418 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Thomas J. Watson, chm. of bd. 335,178 197,668 137,510 
General Motors Corp. 
Charles E. Wilson, pres. 586,100 382,240 203,860 
Albert Bradley, exec. vice pres. — 511,225 326,898 184,327 
Harlow H. Curtice, exec. vice pres. 496,100 315,716 180,384 
Marvin E. Coyle, exec. vice pres. 496,000 315,642 180,358 
Chrysler Corp. 
K. T. Keller, pres. 250,800 137,648 113,152 
B. E. Hutchinson, vice pres. 225,700 119,956 105,744 
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le, not all top corporate officials are 
satisfied with what they are getting. — 

More and more, there are complaints 
from men who run the biggest businesses 
in the country that, all things consid- 
ered, they are not doing as well as a lot 
of small businessmen with a tenth the re- 
sponsibility. Point is that a man who owns 
his business has an opportunity to build 
it up over the years, to plow back his 
profits and make the business grow. 

The owner of a corporation does not 
pay personal taxes on the portion of the 
profit that he puts back into the business. 
The top corporate tax rate is 38 per cent. 
This means that a business owner, if his 
company does well, can build up a valu- 
able property to pass on to his depend- 
ents when he dies. Or, if he, sells his 
business at a profit, the tax probably will 
be only 25 per cent, the maximum effec- 
tive rate on long-term capital gains. 

To illustrate the distinction, corpora- 
tion officers and directors often cite the 


| case of Charles E. Wilson, president of 


General Motors Corp. Mr. Wilson, who 
got $586,100 in salary, cash bonus and 
stock bonus in 1949, is the highest-paid 
executive shown in the accompanying 
table. The Government took at least 65 
per cent of his pay, more than that if he 
had other income. His stock bonus was 
taxed at regular personal-income rates, 
just as if he had drawn it in cash. 

He is the operating head of one of the 
biggest business enterprises in the world. 
Yet people who are concerned over the 
tax positions of salaried men point out 
that there are a number of General 
Motors dealers who, on their personal 
earnings and business profits, after taxes, 
make more money than the head of the 
whole General Motors organization. 

The question, now being wrestled 
with by many boards of directors and 
directors’ committees, is how to raise the 
pay of corporate executives in a way that 
will permit them to lay aside a sizable 
portion of the increase. Tax reduction is 
being disregarded as an immediate solu- 
tion. Any cut in personal rates appears 
a long way off. The search is turning to 
other devices. 

Pensions are No. | on the list of pos- 
sible solutions being studied by boards 
of directors. More and more, the idea of 
going in for a system of “deferred com- 
pensation” is getting attention. 

Bigger pensions for officials of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. were 
urged at a recent stockholders’ meeting 
by Elihu Root, Jr., chairman of the di- 
rectors pension committee. He spoke of 
the “low compensation” of Leroy A. 
Wilson, president, who got $159,861 in 
1949, and said A.T.&T. had to “meet 
the market” for top executive talent. He 
pointed out, however, that higher pay 
was no answer, because the Government 
would tax away a large part of any in- 
crease. Then he added: 

“On the other hand, if you put a 
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The shipper “pays the freight.” 


The more he ships, the more 
business we do. 


That is basic railroad economics. 


Every day we are exploring possi- 
bilities for the growth of freight 
traffic, which can build business for 
the Santa Fe through fair and 
reasonable transportation charges. 

Our doors are always open to 
any shipper, large or small, who 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


— Oe 




















can help us serve his interests better 
in the matter of rates, car service 
and expediting the movement of 
freight shipments. 

That is how the Santa Fe has 
grown—hand in hand with the 
people it serves. 

That is the way it is always going 
to be. Our general freight traffic 
officers and Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentatives throughout the United 
States, are always ready to meet 
with you on any freight problem. 
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Santa Fe 
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Why The 
Wert to 


klahoma © 


WITH 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


(T WAS 


to Hoduct Users 


WALTER P. PAEPCKE* 
Chairman of the Board 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA 
says: 

“Since the paperboard pack- 
aging industry is one which 
serves other producers of manufactured 
and processed goods, we naturally seek 
to locate our plants in strategic re- 
* lation to those of our prospective 
customers. 

“This was precisely the reason for 
our decision to build a plant at Mus- 
kogee in 1948. The natural resources 
of Oklahoma and the area to the north 
and east already had attracted impor- 
* tant units of the glass, oil, furniture 

and food processing industries — all 
' large consumers of corrugated shipping 

containers. A modern plant, able to 
_ make a quick, short haul delivery in 

quantities economical to handle, would 

greatly improve our service to these 

users. 

“With favorable freight rates and 
the promise of steady economic 

~ growth to bring other industries into 
the region, we are confident that our 

' Muskogee plant is a sound investment 
in this growing territory.” 


: Service 





x 
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*Above statement 
a direct quotation 
in Mr. Paepcke’s 

own words. 











Oklahoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Container 
Corporation. Send for 
this book of information 
which describes graph- 
ically, 12 of this state's 
favorable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 












PLANNING end SESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLANOMA 
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dollar of the company’s money into the 
pension fund, the whole dollar goes in 
and the income on that dollar lies there 
and accumulates tax free until the time 
when the pension money actually takes 
effect. When the pension takes effect, 
the recipient pays an income tax, to be 
sure, but by that time he has his accumu- 
lation—he has his security.” 

Higher pensions for executives, how- 
ever, must be worked out carefully. They 
have to be geared to tax rules set up by 
the Treasury, or the company will not be 
permitted to take tax deductions on the 
money it pays into the pension fund. 
Among other requirements, a pension 
system must not discriminate against 
lower-paid employes. 

Nor does an outright system of “de- 
ferred compensation” always work. Some 
companies, to get officers into lower tax 
brackets, have tried to stretch their pay 
out over a period of years, running past 
the time when they would retire. As a 
rule, the Treasury frowns on delayed 
payment of earnings, unless it can be 
shown that the officer will continue to 
render the company some legitimate serv- 
ice throughout the payment period. 

A share of profits is being guaranteed 
to some executives. One device is to give 
a company president a bonus in the form 
of stock in a subsidiary company that is 
expected to grow. He pays income tax on 
the fair market value of the shares at the 
time he receives them, but, if the stock 
increases in value later, he is not taxed 
on the gain until he sells it. Then the 
capital-gains rate applies. In other cases, 
officers have been given dealerships for 
the company’s products, so that they can 
set up businesses of their own. 

Expense accounts on a generous ba- 
sis sometimes are handed out to company 
officers in an. effort to increase their real 
incomes. However, the Treasury watches 
such plans closely. Expense money is 
considered income unless it is spent on 
the “ordinary and necessary” business of 
the company. 

After-tax salaries have been tried by 
some companies as a tax-saving device. 
Idea is to guarantee an officer a stated 
amount of salary, after taxes. The com- 
pany, rather than the individual, pays 
the tax. The Treasury, however, has been 
cracking down on this scheme. 

A complete answer to the problem 
of dissatisfied corporate managers is not 
in sight. Raises in pay sometimes mean 
more to the Government than to the em- 
ploye. If the pay of a company president 
is increased from $150,000 to $200,000, 
he realizes only $17,600 of the raise. The 
remaining $32,400 goes to the tax col- 
lector. Tax-saving devices frequently run 
into trouble with the Treasury. Real solu- 
tion may have to wait for a tax cut. When 
that will come is anybody’s guess. 
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ARGE >> French-German steel and coal combine would be an industrial giant. If other 
_=ay Western European countries joined, it would far overshadow basic industries in 
r 4 the Russian sphere. It would be formidable competition even for the U.S. 


Basic industries in this French-German combine, just proposed by the French, 
right now are producing 174 million tons of coal a year and 24 million tons of 








by of ; P 

U.S. if steel. German capacity is larger in both industries than present output. 

He if French proposal starts with France and Germany but invites other European 
iste 


I producers to join. Idea is to pool production, expand markets, equalize prices, 
| co-ordinate expansion and modernization of steel plants and coal mines in member 
| countries. Decisions would be made by "a common high authority," presumably 
above the dictates of member governments. Costs and access to raw materials 

i would be improved by removing trade barriers and freight discrimination. Maybe 
— | patents and production techniques would be shared. 

Clear aim is to regulate competition within Western Europe and to recapture 


markets abroad, including the Western Hemisphere and Africa. 
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>> To many Frenchmen, the steel-coal proposal makes pretty good sense as a 
commercial proposition. Steel is fast becoming a surplus commodity in Western 

I Europe. Coal, too, may well be in that position before very long. 

Take a look at what's happening in European steel right now: 

If Production is back where it was before the war, despite the fact that German 
iy output is limited. What's more, Belgian and Luxembourg makers have been forced 
to cut production, finding steel hard to sell. Steel-expansion plans in Austria, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway indicate more marketing trouble ahead. 

Competition for export markets is getting pretty keen. 

Prices are being shaded to tempt a buyers’ market. 

French steel, though cut in price, is still higher than German. 

Wages of French workers generally are higher than German. French unions 
are much more militant than German. Large pool of unemployed in Germany makes 
those with jobs eager to work hard. There are few unemployed in France. 

So French steelmakers might favor this new proposal. It would eliminate 
price competition, tend to equalize working conditions, expand sales. Private 
steel cartel seemed to be in the breeding stage anyway. But French steelmakers 
wouldn't be so happy to have a cartel run by bureaucrats, as this would be. 

French steelworkers won't be enthusiastic about the proposal if they think 
it will mean wage cuts for them. It might mean just that. 
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:- >> German reactions to the French proposal are mixed. 
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Chancellor Konrad Adenauer welcomes the idea. He is all for closer working 
arrangements between France and Germany, less bickering. 

German industrialists, bred in the cartel tradition, would go along. Ger- 
man steel and coal industries are already under international control. That 
hasn't proved irksome. Moreover, the French plan would preserve private owner- 
ship of the German steel and coal industries. 

German Socialists, though, dislike the French suggestion for this very 
reason. They want to see these industries nationalized. 

German steelworkers might not object to France's idea. It could mean 
higher wages. And it probably would result in removal of restrictions on German 
output of steel. That would mean more work for more workers. 

British officials are caught off balance by France's move. Reaction, slow 
to crystallize, may not be favorable. British veto would deflate French hopes. 

The British have been dragging their feet on other plans for integrating 
Western Europe. For one thing, they aren't anxious to throw open protected 
Empire markets to full competition by European rivals. 

U.S. officials like the scope of the French plan, want to examine details. 

Real importance of the French offer is that it is a positive plan, made not 
by Americans but by Europeans. It shows new self-confidence. It's a bold pro- 
posal for a shaky French Government to make in the face of traditional French 
wariness about hooking up with Germany. It's a bold proposal for dealing with 
looming surpluses. It's a bold plan for anchoring Germany to the Western sphere. 

But, remember, it's just a suggestion--a starting point for long 
discussions. It's got to go through all sorts of wringers yet. 


























>> Many basic questions are raised by the Paris offer: 

Import and export controls in France and Germany on raw materials needed by 
the steel and coal industries and on products of the combine would have to be 
abolished. Is either country ready for this yet? Another thing, are the French 
ready to wipe out all custom duties on German coal and steel? ; 

Currencies presumably would have to be convertible one into another. 

Subsidies to nationalized industries would go by the board. France now is 
heavily subsidizing her coal industry. 

Fixing prices would be hard. French costs generally are higher. 

Labor costs somehow would have to be equalized. That also is difficult. 

Consuming industries would have to have a voice in price setting. The U.S. 
is very likely to be insistent about that. French planners didn't think of it. 

Modernizing plants and mines would cost big money. Will French money go to 
rehabilitating Ruhr coal mines? Or is the U.S. to be the banker, as usual? 

Most of these problems bump into the wall of national sovereignty 
Decisions on these questions ideally would come not from Paris or Bonn but from 
the high authority of the proposed combine. Good trick, if it works. 

















>> But, if the steel-coal proposal can be made to work, perhaps other European 
industries as well can be unified. Likely candidates would be electric power, 
oil refining, transportation, cement, chemicals. 

In all these industries, present tendency is for individual countries to go 
ahead with their own plans, regardless of what others are doing. Co-ordination 
makes sense, once nationalist ambitions are shunted aside. But they don't shunt 
easily. So an economic United States of Europe still seems far off. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Upsurge of business activity gathers 
momentum week after week. Nor- 
mal spring buoyancy is adding to 
the upturn that began last year. 

Building continues to set a phenome- 
nal pace for all activity. Housing 
starts soared to 126,000 in April, far 
above the previous all-time high of 
110,000 reported for March. Rise 
in home starts, so far this year, is 
about normal. But the starting point 
was more than 50 per cent above 
that of 1949. 

Contract awards reported for homes 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. in the last 
four months were double the total 
for the same period of the record 
year 1949. Nonresidential awards 
in the four months were up by a 
third. 

Building-cost rise is accelerating as 








contractors bid for materials and 


Record Production 
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labor. The increase for home build- 
ers in February and March—1.8 per 
cent—duplicates the rise of the pre- 
ceding five months. Nearly half the 
savings that were to be had from 
the 1948-49 decline now are wiped 
out. 

Industrial output, set at a prelimi- 
nary 188 for April, continues to rise 
on the Federal Reserve Board index. 
The April level, up 27 points from 
the low of last July, is only 7 points 
below the November, 1948, high. 

Factory output, at 197 on the indica- 
tor below, held its gains into early 
May. Steel operations, off a shade, 
still were scheduled at 100.1 per 
cent of capacity in the latest week. 
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Machine-tool industry provides a 


clue to future business activity. The 
new-order index is at the highest 
point in nearly four years. A rise of 
20 per cent in the industry’s output 
is anticipated. 


The auto industry, with Chrysler 


back in, is to give further impetus to 
the pace of business. The chart 
shows output increasing from 139,- 
800 cars and trucks in the first week 
of May to 180,000 a week later. 
With big producers working Satur- 
days, the industry may hit an an- 
nual rate of 9.5 million units. The 
1949 record was 6.25 million. 


Employment of civilians, on and off 
the farm, jumped 1.1 million in 
April. Unemployment rolls now 
have shrunk by more than a million 
in two months, to just over 3.5 mil- 
lion. 

Claims for jobless pay show a tend- 
ency to decline, new unemploy- 
ment to level out. There was little 
change the first week in May. 

Rise in income of individuals makes 
consumer buying a lever that keeps 
prying business indexes upward. 
Personal income in March was at an 
annual rate of 222.7 billion dollars 
on the preliminary estimate. The 
one-month gain was 1 billion, ex- 
cluding GI insurante dividends and 
other special factors. Two thirds of 
a 2.3-billion increase in wages and 
salaries went to coal miners who re- 
turned to work. Wage-salary total 
was higher than in any other month 
since January, 1949. Farm _ pro- 
prietors took a setback that more 
than offset a rise for other business- 
men. 

Personal-consumption expenditures 
rose to a new record of 182 billion 
dollars a year in the first quarter. 
Retail sales, at a record level, and 
home buying turned the trick, with 
sellers of both durable and nondu- 
rable goods enjoying gains. More 
was spent on services, as well. 

Installment credit continues to in- 
tensify demand. An increase in 
March to 11.1 billion dollars left 
2.68 billion more outstanding than 
there was a year earlier. 
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‘POWER IS NEVER WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY’ 


—Chief Justice Vinson 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


“eigas STRIKES ... Steel strikes ... auto strikes ... rail- 
road strikes . . . Year in and year out, this is the 
spectacle of our postwar life. The power to strike has 
been utilized by some of the big unions to enforce de- 
mands beyond all reason and equity. 

From compulsory collective bargaining, we are now 
but a short distance away from its dreaded sequel— 
compulsory arbitration. Reliance on reason and voli- 
tion is less and less as reliance is more and more on 
coercion and compulsion. 

So far as the Constitution is concerned, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is keeping in tune with the 
mood of the times, which recognizes the power of Con- 
gress to foist almost any form of restriction it chooses 
upon individual citizens. The gulf grows wider and 
wider between true liberalism which exalts the rights 
of individuals and the phoney liberalism of today which 
at every turn subtracts rights from the individual. 

We are faced with an era of coercionism. Trade 
unions have only themselves to blame for this backfire 
because they have insisted first on the sanctions of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and now, with the support 
of a sympathetic Administration, they have begun to 
tear down all safeguards against union abuses which 
the Taft-Hartley Act sought to correct. 

The Supreme Court only last week unwittingly por- 
trayed the lengths to which that institution is ready to 
go to uphold the power of Congress. A law to forbid 
labor unions to strike at all is within the power of Con- 
gress now. A law to forbid companies to choose as their 
executives men with a disbelief in collective bargaining 
is within the power of Congress now. Congress need 
only find that disruptive strikes can be the result of 
cherishing disbeliefs in collective bargaining or in any 
other device designed by government to promote indus- 
trial peace. 


The Supreme Court majority has said that Con- 
gress may require labor-union officers to take an oath 
saying they are not members of an organization which 
seeks the overthrow of our government. But Justice 
Black, in his dissent, twits the Court for disapproving 
what our forefathers believed in 1776. 

We can hardly deny in the face of the record since 
1937 that the Supreme Court is following precedent in 
sanctioning the right of Congress to regulate all phases 
of labor-union activity. As Justice Jackson said last week 
in agreeing to ban from appearance before the National 
Labor Relations Board any union officers who refuse 
to take the non-Communist oath: 


“I cannot believe that Congress has less power to 
protect a labor union from Communist Party domina- 
tion than it has from employer domination. This Court 
has uncompromisingly upheld power of Congress to 
disestablish labor unions where they are company- 
dominated and to eradicate employer influence, even 
when exerted only through spoken or written words 
which any person not the employer would be free to 
utter.” 

But granting that Congress has the right to legislate 
a restriction, is such restrictive legislation imperative? 
It is—if reason fails, if freedom within labor unions dis- 
appears, and if elimination of Communist officers can- 
not be accomplished any other way. 


The crux of the matter is in the development of 
a sense of responsibility by labor-union members and 
officers as well as by employers. Irresponsibility always 
leads to restriction of freedom because the alternative 
is chaos and the destruction of all liberty. We may all 
ponder, therefore, this warning which came last week 
from Chief Justice Vinson in that same opinion of the 
Supreme Court upholding non-Communist oaths: 

“Under the statutory scheme, unions which become 
collective bargaining representatives for groups of em- 
ployees often represent not only members of the union 
but nonunion workers or members of other unions as 
well. Because of the necessity to have strong unions to 
bargain on equal terms with strong employers, individ- 
ual employees are required by law to sacrifice rights 
which, in some cases, are valuable to them. The loss of 
individual rights for the greater benefit of the group 
results in a tremendous increase in the power of the 
representative of the group—the union. But power is 
never without responsibility. And when authority de- 
rives in part from Government’s thumb on the scales, 
the exercise of that power by private persons becomes 
closely akin, in some respects, to its exercise by Gov- 
ernment itself. 

“We do not suggest that labor unions which utilize 
the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board 
become Government agencies or may be regulated as 
such. But it is plain that when Congress clothes the 
bargaining representative ‘with powers comparable to 
those possessed by a legislative body both to create and 
restrict the rights of those whom it represents,’ the pub- 
lic interest in the good faith exercise of that power is 
very great.” 

The warning is plain—power begets responsibility, 
and irresponsibility leads to a forfeiture of power. 
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SUPPORT RAILROAD 
COMPETITORS 











HE RAILROADS, neither receiving 
a aid nor asking any- 
thing more than equality of transport 
Opportunity, pay more than $1 billion 
a year in taxes. 


That money helps subsidize other forms 
of transportation which are thus able to 
compete with railroads at rates that do 
not reflect the true cost of doing business. 


The Federal Budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1950, provides almost 
$1% billion aid to other forms of 
transportation. 


There’s nothing in the Federal Budget 





for the railroads. They want to continue 
to pay their way. But in the face of 
subsidized competition which railroad 








taxes help support, their problems are 
becoming increasingly difficult. 
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(From the Federal Budget for the year beginning July 1, 1950) 





GO BY TRAIN... 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 
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